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Aates. 


A BEGGING LETTER. 


The art of begging by letter, through which so 
much money has been and continues to be ob- 
tained from the charitably disposed, is not always 
confined to direct mendicity or imposture, however 


varied may be the form employed. Occasionally 
it approaches in the shape of a guid pro quo, and 
assumes the character of a subscription for some 
article which the person addressed has no inten- 
tion or desire of procuring at any price whatever, 
and is disinclined to purchase what he really does 
not want and sets no value upon. This is par- 
ticularly the case with literary productions, as 
many of us probably are aware. Still it is men- 
dicity, from the tramp who offers you a tract at 
the door to the more accomplished entreaty of the 
letter that polishes and relieves its contents by 
felicity of expression, and introduces a Latin pas- 
sage, or a quotation from a well-known poet. 

Of all the literary attempts of this kind that 
have fallen under my observation, the following is 
the most singular. It was discovered among some 


ancestral papers, and had been thought ge of 


being preserved. Whether the Editor of “N. & Q.” 
a J i} 4 “Tip 
will admit it to be such, is submitted to his con 
sideration. 
The writer, 
well educated, 


who informs us that he 
and shows himself to 


N OTES AN D QUERIES. 


has been “ 
have had 
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some scholarlike attainments, was apparently an 
object of compassion from age and intirmity, and 
has sufficiently explained w ho he is. Personally 
I have met with nothing respecting him, except 
this production; but it is recorded of his father, 
that he died leaving his family wholly unpro- 
vided for, among whom were Aaron and Gilbert 
Hill, the petitioner. Aaron Hill, on whose works 
Gilbert founds his application, was well known 
as a traveller and speculator connected with 
Handel as a theatrical manager, and the author 
of a dramatic and other productions. He 
died in February, 1750, and was buried in the 
Cloisters of Westminster Abbey. The letter is 
dateless, but this circumstance is sufficient to 


| point out the period about which it was written. 


“ Has facili, vir digne, oculo percurre tabellas, 
Atq; precor, votis sis bonus ipse meis. 
* Sir, 

“To a Gentleman of your Learning, and great Hu- 
manity, it will be needless to make any Apology for an 
Address of this Nature, because it is in Behalf of good 
Sense, and a very unhappy Person. I have, Sir, had the 
Advantage of a very liberal Education, and the Pleasure 
of having spent the happy Part of my Days among the 
Learned, and the Polite—I am Brother to the late Mr. 
Aaron Hill, whose Works have been printed, by Subscrip- 
tion, for the Benefit of his Son, and his 3 Daughters. 

“ Their Royal Highnesses, the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
and the Princess Caroline, have been graciously pleased to 
honour this Subscription with their illustrious Names.— 
As have, also, above 3 hundred of the Nobility, and more 
than Half the Members of the honourable House of Com- 
mons, and a very great Number of other learned Gentle- 
men, and Ladies of high Distinction.—Seventeen of the 
Aldermen, and many of the most eminent Merchants and 
Citizens of London have, likewise, generously subscribed 
to this Work. 

“ My 3 Neices have been so kind (in Regard to my dis- 
tressed Circumstances) as to give me some of these Books 
to dispose of, for my own particular Profit.—I am, good 
Sir, in the seventy third Year of my Age, and have out- 
lived all my Friends, and old Acquaintance, and am quite 
destitute of every thing that is necessary for the Support 
of Life.—I am, likewise, sadly afflicted with a Variety of 
Maladies, and have very nigh lost the Use of my Sight, 
one of my Eyes being totally blind, and the other in so 
very weak, and dim a Condition, that I am in dreadfull 
Apprehension of losing the Sight of That, also. 

“ How infinitely good, therefore, will it be in you, most 
worthy Sir! and what a binding Obligation shall I owe 
to your Benevolence, if you will but be so kindly indul- 
gent to my Distress, as to buy of me a Sett of these Books, 
which are the only Means I have, at present, of relieving 
myself from the Extremity of ill fortune ?—The Price of 
the 4 Volumes in octavo, neatly bound in Calf, and gilt 
on the Back, is twenty six Shillings.—And, as the Author 
was a Gentleman of sound Learning, Wit, and Judgment, 
I doubt not, Sir, but you will be very agreeably enter- 
tained, in reading his Works. 

“ Your kind Condescention to my humble 
indeed, be an Act of very timely Humanity, 
vour, that shall ever dwell.on the Memory of 


Address will, 
and a Fa- 
Him, who 


has the-henour to be, with great Respect, 
, 


“ Sir, 
“ Your most obedient, and 
“very humble Servant 
“Girpert Hit. 
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“ P.S. My Messenger shall wait on you with the Books, 
if you are kindly disposed to give him your Commands 


for so humane a Purpose. 


“ The Right Hon Sir Robert Henley, Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, and Eight of the 12 Judges, and many of 


the most eminent Counsellors at Law, have generously 
subscribed to this Work. 
“If you should not be inclinable to favour my Petition, 
I most earnestly beg you, Sir, to return me this Letter 
by the Bearer ; for “writing is now become exceedingly 
troublesome to my very weak Eyesight. 
“ Sad, and oppress’d with Grief, in silent Shame, 
I suffer—what I must not, cannot name. 
‘Tho’ born to happier Lot, I’m now deprest 
By Cares, too heavy for my aged Breast. 
Depriv’d of every Comfort, Life can give, 
And wholly destitute of Means to live. 
I have no Friend t’ assist me in Distress, 
Nor scarce a Hope to make my Sorrows le Ss, 
My Hopes prove fruitless, and my Friends are lost, 
And every Aim to help myself is crost. 


Ills upon [lls my mournfull Hours persue, ? 
Nor have I One fair Prospect in my View, - 
But from the Sale, good Sir, of what I offer you. J 


“ Pray, therefore, buy these Works, in w* you'll find 
The virtuous Morals of a noble Mind. 
Besides, "twill give you some Delight to know, 
That you've befriended Age, immerg’d in Woe. 
For every generous Heart with Pity feels, 
What modest Want, unwillingly, reveals, 
This Pleasure will be yours—to comfort Grief : 
And mine—to thank you for your kind Relief. 
“ Sors mea difficilis non est indigna favore, 
Si bene natus homo quid mereatur opis. 
Sin peto, quod tibi non gratum est, ignosce petenti, 
Me facit urgentem causa severa nimis,” 
U. U. 


LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 

SUBJECTS. “ALCHEMY.” 

(2"" 8. iii. 63, 81, 104, 390; 34S. ii. 
viii. 415.) 

All books on alchemy,” says A. A., “are now 

so excessively scarce, ’ 

80 little known, I believe I need not apologise for 


A GENERAL 


270, 352; 


this note on one of the popular credulities of the | 


seventeenth century.” “ Alchemy was more than 
a popular credulity,” remarks Prorressor Dr 
Morean. “ Newton and Boyle were among the 
earnest inquirers into it.” 
H. C. (viii. 413) observes : — 
“ Bishop Berkeley was of opinion that M. Homberg 
made gold by introducing light into the pores of mer- 
cury — Thomson’s Hist. of Magic.) 1 marvel that 
the alchymists, among other absurdities, never affirmed 
that gold was solidified flame. [See Mennens, infra. | 
They conceived from its colour that sulphur entered 
largely into the composition of gold.” “The theory 
avowed by the most recent alchymists is as follows :— 
They believe that the metals were composed of two sub- 
stances— metallic earth and an inflammable substance 
ealled sulphur. Gold possesses these principles in nearly 
a pure state ; in other metals they are more or less cor- 
rupted and intermixed with other ingredients. Hence it 


is only necessary to purify them from those debasements 
to convert them into gold, and this is the precise object 
of all the different alchymical processes, 


The instrument 


_ NOTES AND QUERIES. ~ 


and their general contents | 


our correspondent | 


iss X. Ave, 11, 66, 


| of this purification is the philosopher's stone, a small po 

| tion of which being injected into any of the inferioe 

| metals while in a state of fusion, the whole would be con- 
verted into gold or silver.”"—Zancycl. Metropol. 4th Diy. 

s. v. “ Alchymy.” 

I here propose to furnish the bibliography of 
this portion of the occult sciences, by whick 2 pro- 
bably many will be interested, as it is so intimately 
| connected with the history of science ge nerally. 
| I have enumerated those works only to which I 
have access; for a list of others here omitted the 
| reader may consult Boerhaave’s Zistoria Chemica, 
| 


| vol. i. p. 200, as well as the bibliographical works 
referred to in “ N. & Q.” as above. have been 
indebted principally to a “ Catalogue of Chymical 
Books,” 
W. C. Esq., 


Chemica. 


appe »nded to the Philosophical Epitaph of 
Lond. 1673, and Mangeti, Libliotheca 


Part I.— Authors Edited separately. 
| Lord Francis Bacon, Natural History, Cent. iv. 
| Bacon here points out the importance of che- 
mical investigations, and predicts the immense 
| advantages which would result from the science, 
} when it came to be properly cultivated and ex- 
| tended. Of “the intention that nature hath to 
| make all metals gold,” and “of the dreams of 
| alchemy,” his judgment is also found in his 
Apophthe gms, as follows (262; 94):— 
“ Sir Dyer, a grave and wise gentleman, did much be- 
| lieve in Kelly the alchemist, that he did indeed the work, 
/ and made gold; insomuch that he went into Germany, 
| where Kelly then was, to inform himself fully thereof, 
After his return, he dined with my Lord of Canterbury, 
| where at that time was at the table Dr. Brown, the phy- 
| sician, They fell in talk of Kelly. Sir Edward Dyer, 
| turning to the Archbishop, said, ‘| do assure your Grace 
| that that I shall tell you is truth: I am an “eyewitness 
| thereof; and if I had not seen it I should not have be- 
| lieved it. I saw Master Kelly put of the base metal into 
| the crucible; and after it was set a little upon the fire, 
} and a very small quantity of the medicine putin and 
stirred with a stick of wood, it came forth in great pro- 
| portion perfect gold ; to the touch, to the hammer, to the 
| test.” My Lord Archbishop said, ‘You had need take 
| heed what you say, Sir Edward Dyer, for here is an in- 
| fidel at the board.’ Sir Edward Dyer said again, plea- 
| santly, ‘I would have looked for an infidel sooner in any 
place than at your Grace’s table.’ ‘What say you, Dr. 
Brown ?’ saith the Archbishop. Dr. Brown answered 


| after his blunt and huddling manner, ‘The gentleman 


hath spoken enough for me.’ ‘Why,’ saith the Bishop, 
‘what hath he said?’ * Marry,’ saith Dr. Brown, ‘ he 
said he would not have believed it except he had seen it, 
and no more will I,’” 

Roger Bacon, Art of Chymistry, Myrrour of 
Alchimy, Opus Majus. See Maier’s Symbola Auree 
Mense, which was reviewed by J. J. Conybeare 
in Thomson’ 8 Annals of Philosophy, N.S. vol. vi. 

“ Of all the alchemical works,” says Conybeare, “ into 
which I have been occasionally led to search, this appears 
the best calculated to afford the curious reader an insight 
into the history of that art, and of the arguments by 
which it was usually attacked and defended. It has the 
additional merit of being more inte!ligible and more en 
tertaining than most books of the same class.”—(P. 241.) 
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Roger Bacon is made to affirm that each metal | 
contains its peculiar mercury mixed with a cor- | 
ruptible sulphur, which latter may be separated | 
by the application of the fixed, tinged, and pene- 
trating mercury, ¢. e. the tincture. “Gold itself 
(he proceeds) is mercury entirely freed from this 
sulphur, as may be concluded from its weight, 
splendour, and other accidents.” also | 
&N. & Q.” 24 S. ix. 40. 

Jo. Beguiniis, Tyrocintum Chymicum, edit. a 
Blasio, Amstelod. 1669 : — 

“ Alchymia nihil est quam ars purum ab impuro sepa- 
rans. . . . Spagyriam si quis nuncuparit precipua | 
officia ovyxpow nempe et Eidepiow insinuet.”—Prafat. 


See 


Olaus Borrichius, De ortu et progressu Chemie 
Dissertatio, 4to, Hafniwe, 1668; Hermetis A°gyp- 
tiorum et Chemicorum Sapentia ab Hermanni Con- 
ringit animadversionibus vindicata, Hafnise, 1674. 
In both of these learned works he vindicates the 
merits of the Egyptians in respect to science and 
inventions, and particularly in respect to medical 
and chemical science, from the attacks of Con- 


ringius. An account of the controversy between 
them will be found in Phil. Trans. Abr., ii. 
207-10. Our author mentions a statement of the 


Count of Windishratz, that — 

“a certain monk, who resided at Vienna, in the Emperor’s 
palace, was in possession of a purplish powder, by means 
ef which he could transmute the baser metals into pure 
gold ; and that being dangerously ill of a fever, he was 
questioned by the physician who attended him concern- 
ing this matter, and confessed ‘ ex indiciis quibusdam se 
inductum ut latentem, quem olim Paracelsus seposuerat, 
lapidem philosophicum fodiendo investigaret, quesivisse 
sollicite, et reperisse.’ ’—See Conringius, infra. 

Hfon. Robert Boyle, ‘‘ An Historical Account of 
a Degradation of Gold, made by an Anti-Elixir; 
a strange Chemical Narrative” (JVorks, vol. iv. 
pp- 13—19) : — 

“To make it more credible that other metals are ca- 
pable of being graduated, or exalted into gold, by way of 
projection, I will relate to you that by the like way gold 
has been degraded, or imbased. . . . Our experiment 
plainly shows that gold, though confessedly the most 
homogeneous and the least mutable of metals, may be in 
a very short time (perhaps not amounting to many 
minutes) exceedingly changed, both as to malleableness, 
colour, homogeneity, and (which is more) specific gravity ; 
2nd all this by so very inconsiderable a portion of in- 
jected powder,” &c. 

When Locke, as one of the executors of Boyle, 
was about to publish some of his works, Newton | 
wished him to insert the second and third part of 
Boyle’s recipes (the first part of which was to ob- 
tain “a mercury that would grow hot with gold”), 
and which Boyle had communicated to him on 
condition that they should be published after his 
death (Brewster's Life of Sir Isaac Newton, ii. 
376). Mangetus gives a relation of a stranger 
calling on Boyle, and leaving with him a powder 
which he projected into the crucible, and in- 
stantly went out. After the fire had gone out, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| Your correspondent ErrronnacH 
| quoted a passage from Pinnel’s translation of 
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Boyle found in the crucible a yeltow-coloured 
metal, possessing all the properties of pure gold, 
and only a little lighter than the weight of the 
materials originally put in the crucible (Preface 
to Bibl. Chem. Curvosa, quoted by Thomson, p. 18). 
For a list of Boyle’s works connected with al- 
chemy, see the Philosophical Epitaph by W. C. 

Hermannus Conringius, De /ermetica Medicina, 
Helmstadii, 4to, 1669. lis medical knowledge 
appears from his “Introduction to the Medical 
Art,” and his “Comparison of the Medical Prac- 
tice of the Ancient Egyptians and the Modern 
Paracelsians.” His book, De Hermetica Medicina, 
and his Antiquitates Academica, discover a correct 
acquaintance with the history of philosophy 
(Chaimers). In reference to the Egyptians, Mor- 
hof remarks : — 

“ Non certe isto pretio ac loco habendi, quo habet illos 
Herm. Conringius in libris ii. De Hermetica Medicina, in 
quibus illos omnis Philosophie rudes, aut valde medio- 
criter ea imbutos fuisse, contendit, nullo certe idoneo 
argumento nisus.”—Polyhistor, vol. ii, p. 167. 


This antagonist of Borrichius is condemned by 
Morhof in another treatise, De Metallorum Trans- 
mutatione Epistola, Hamb. 1673, 8vo : — 

“ Kircherus in singulis scientiis, secundum quas par- 
titus est libros suos (CEdip, Egypt.) eos excelluisse osten- 
dit, locis non paucis, que plena manu serit.” — Morhof, 
ut supra, 

The earliest authority which, with all his re- 
search and erudition, Maier can produce for the 
chemical learning of the Egyptians, is the asser- 
tion of Paulus Diaconus (a writer of the eighth 
century), that Dioclesian burnt the library of 
Alexandria in order to prevent the Egyptians 
from becoming learned in the art of producing at 
will those precious metals which might be em- 
ployed as the sinews of war against himself 
(Conybeare, p. 242). Cf. Conringius, p. 20, and 
Bergman’s Chemical Essays, vol. iil. p. 44. 

Crollius, Basilica Chemica (Hartmanni Opp. 
Chymico- Medica, Francofurti ad Moenum, 1684). 
has already 


Crollius’s Prefatio Admonitoria, wherein he main- 
tains that this — 

“ Spirit in gold is the same with the generative Spirit 
of all creatures, and is the same and only generative 
Nature diffused through all things.”—* N. & Q.,” 284 §. 
iii. 104. [ Prefat., p. 22.} 

“ Ex duobus Solis et Lunx fontibus, ut docte disserit 
Suchtenius, oritur Spiritus mundanus et Naturalis et 
Vitalis cuncta permeans Entia, omnibus vitam et con- 
sistentiam prebens, per quem ut mediatorem omnis oc- 
culta proprietas, omnis virtus, omnis vita propagatur in 
inferiora corpora, in herbas, in metalla, in-lapides, in 
animalia; ita ut nihil sit in toto mundo quod hujus 
spiritus scintilla careat vel carere possit.”—Prafat., p. 38. 

“ Oswald Crollius, of Hesse, must take his station in 
this honourable fraternity of enthusiasts (the Rosicru- 
cians). He was physician to the Prince of Anhalt, and 
afterwards a counsellor of the Emperor Rodolphus II. 
The introduction to his Basilica Chymica contains a short 
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but exact epitome of the opinions of Paracelsus.”— 
Thomson, p. 174. 
Alchemical Collections. 

John Dee, MS. 70, in Ath. Cantab. ; Ashmole, 
1486, v. MS. Addit. 2128, 2325, art. 1—8; 2527, 
MS. 66, “ Treatise of the Rosie Crucian Secrets, 
their excellent Method of making Medicines of 
Metals; also their Laws and Mysteries, with an 
alphabetical Explanation of certain chymical hard 
Words used in the Treatise.” MS. Harl. 6485, 
Pr. Testamentum Jo. Dee philosophi summi ad Jo. 
Gwynn, 1568. In Ashmole’s Theatrum Chemi- 
cum, p. 334; MS. Ashmole, 1442, art. 5, Harl. 
2407, art. 33: — 

“Some time he bestowed in Vulgar Chemistry, and 
was therein Master of divers Secrets, amongst others he 
revealed to one Roger Cooke the great Secret of the 
Elixir (as he called it) of the Salt of Metals, the Proje: 
tion whereof was One upon a Hundred. 

“. . . "Tis generally reported that Dr. Dee and Sir 
Edward Kelly were so strangely fortunate as to find a 
very large quantity of the Elixir in some parts of the 
ruins of Glastonbury Abbey. It had remained here 
perhaps ever since the time of the highly-gifted St. Dun- 
stan in the tenth century.” —Godwin's Lives of the 
Necromancers, art. “ Dee.” 

That alchemy was much studied in conventual 
establishments appears from Maier’s Symbola Au- 
ree Mense, cf. Charnock’s Breviary of Natural 
Philosophy, fifth chapter, in Ashmole’s Theatrum 
Chemicum (p. 297), who says, in his Prole- 
gomena : — 

“ He who shall have the happiness to meet with St 
Dunstan’s work, De Occulta Philosophia (that on the 
Philosopher’s Stone is in the Ashmole Museum], may 
therein read such stories as will make him amazed to 
think what stupendous and immense things are to be 
performed by virtue of the Philosopher’s Mercury.” 

See also some verses on the Elixir, which he 
attributes to “Pearce the Black Monke” ; Ripley’s 
Preface to his Twelve Gates (ibid. p. 122), de- 
scribing himself — 

“ according to my professyon, 
In order Chanon regular of Brydlyngton.” 

In the Prologue to the “Chanonn’s Yeman,” 
Chaucer furnishes the technical terms of this 
science or art of multiplication; and it is to this 
vain pursuit of the Canon’s we are indebted for 
the golden visions and labours of Friar Bacon. 

BrerioTnHecarR. CHEeTHAM. 


(To be continued.) 


EDINBURGH DANCING-MASTERS, 1700, 


In the month of January, 1700, Miss Anne Hous- 
toune, a daughter of the baronet of that name, and 
a niece of Lady Whitelaw, then the wife of Sir 
William Hamilton, a Lord of Session, was placed 
with a fashionable dancing-master in the northern 
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metropolis, called William Balham. His terms 
were one hundred pounds Scots for a year; one- 
half payable in advance, and the other at the ter- 
mination of the contract. The young lady com- 
menced receiving his instructions till the month of 
August, when she went to the country, from 
which she did not return until November, when 
she again took lessons from Balham ; but did not 
continue with him because the advent of Mons. le 
Roche, a French artist, took the northern capital 
by storm, and captured numerous sprigs of quality 
at the rate of “a guinea a month.” ‘This oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the graces was not overlooked, 
and Lady Houstoune and her sister-in-law, the 
judge's wife, removed the fair creature from her 
original teacher, and placed her with the all-con- 
quering Frenchman. 

The papa, who knew the value of a guinea 
better than his wife or sister, was of opinion that 
one month was sufficient, and Miss Anne was 
again placed with her first instructor, with whom 
she continued until the contract was implemented, 
so far as the dancing-master was concerned. Sir 
John, however, was not disposed to perform his 
part of the premises by paying the remaining fifty 
pounds Scots, or 4/. 3s. 6d. sterling; and, acting 
perhaps under the advice of his brother-in-law 
the judge, declined payment for reasons which 
now-a-days would be considered as very strange, 
it having transpired that the dancing-master had 
been a very naughty man, and a confirmed offender 
against morality; consequently he was barred per- 
sonali exceptione. Had his “ lapses, relapses, and 
trelapses ” occurred during the currency of the en- 
gagement, and had Miss Anne been removed in con- 
sequence of any such discovery, the defence would 
have been intelligible; but as the young lady 
was allowed to remain the entire period, it cer- 
tainly was an original, but assuredly not an equit- 
able plea, to maintain that the man’s vices were 
a bar to his receiving the wages he had earned. 
Sir John might on the same pretence have re- 
fused to pay his butcher, his grocer, or his baker, 
if one or all of them had been brought before a 
Kirk session for similar offences, Kirk sessions 
having an especial taste for such investiga- 
tions, the members being always on the look out 
for what was not inappropriately called “ Sculdud- 
dery.” 

What was the final result we have not ascer- 
tained, but it is not improbable that sooner than 
engage in a lawsuit with a great man like Sir 
John, a member of Parliament, and a high-spirited 
Lord of Session to back him, Balham was sufli- 
ciently prudent to retire from the contest. 

J. M. 
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FAC-SIMILE REPRINT OF WHITNEY’S 
“ EMBLEMS.” 


Although indiscriminate reviews of new books 
would be manifestly out of place in these columns, 
I think that it will not be held that these are 
unworthily employed in occasionally giving pub- 
licity to some volume of unusual character or 
merit, or which may appear to possess special 
points of interest to the readers of “N. & Q.” 
Such a volume I conceive to be the photo-litho- 
graphic reprint of old Geffrey Whitney's Choice 
of Emblems, recently published under the editorial 
care of the Rev. Henry Green, M.A., of Knuts- 
ford; and I accordingly make no apology for thus 
introducingit to the notice of my co-workers in these 
pages. 

I need not point out the special titles to their 
attention which the book itself possesses ; the rarity 
and value of the original; the artistic character 
of the “emblemes and other devices; the great 
poetic merit and local interest of the illustrative 
verses ; and the peculiar charm which attaches to 
the volume from the probability, as ably set forth 
by the editor, that it was mainly from it, as “a 
representative book of the greater part of the em- 
blem literature which had preceded it,” that 
Shakespeare gained the knowledge, which he evi- 
dently possessed, of the great foreign emblematists 
of the sixteenth century. Thus, with high in- 
trinsic merit of its own, and its added interest for 
the modern reader, the quaint eulogy will not be 
thought out of place which, following the fashion 
of the day, the author himself set upon the title 
of his book, when he described it as “a worke 
adorned with varietie of matter, both pleasant and 
profitable; wherein those that please, maye finde 
to fit their fancies: Bicause herein, by the office 
of the eie, and the eare, the minde maye reape 
dooble delighte throughe holsome preceptes, 
shadowed with pleasant deuises: both fit for the 
vertuous, to their incoraging: and for the wicked, 
for their admonishing and amendment.” 

In the early part of last year a very interesting 


paper “On the Emblems of Geffrey Whitney, of 


Nantwich, in the Sixteenth Century,” was read 
by the editor of the present volume before the 
Architectural, Archeological, and Historic So- 
ciety of Chester. This essay, extracted from the 
Chester Archeological Journal, handsomely printed, 
as it deserved, by Minshull and Hughes of 
Chester, 8vo, pp. 20, with fac-similes on wood 
and in photo-lithography, awakened considerable 
interest, not only to its more special subject, but 
to the beauty and interest of emblem literature 
generally, and soon became out of print. At the 
close of his paper, the author mooted the ques- 
tion of the expediency of a fac-simile reprint of 
Whitney, and this met with so warm a response 
that he was speedily induced to issue his “pro- 
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posals ” for the undertaking. These were to the 
effect that the impression should consist of 450 
copies, on tinted paper, of the exact size of the 
original, and 50 copies, on similar tinted paper, of 
a larger size; and so quickly did the names of 
subscribers come in that Mr. Green soon felt him- 
self justified in going to press with his reprint, 
and the illustrative matter which a long and lov- 
ing study of the subject had enabled him to bring 
together. 

The result of his careful and conscientious 
labours is now before the public, and I venture 
to say that a more beautiful, interesting, and gene- 
rally satisfactory volume is scarcely to be found. 
Not only have we the photo-lithographic reprint 
of Whitney, most skilfully executed by Mr. 
Brothers of Manchester, with its 250 engravings, 
but a very interesting and valuable introductory 
dissertation on emblem literature, and a series of 
“ Essays, Literary and Bibliographical,” of which 
I need only specify one as of unusual interest, 
‘“‘OQn Shakespeare's references to Emblem Books, 
and to Whitney’s Emblems in particular.” This 
is a subject to which Mr. Green, as he informs us 
in a note (p. 308), has long devoted his attention, 
and I am sure that his readers will join with 
me in the hope that he will soon feel justified in 
giving his “volume of nearly 400 pages, 4to,” to 
the public. 

To the part of his work which I have just 
alluded to we have an “Appendix of Literary 
and Biographical Notes,” and this is followed by 
a series of no less than seventy-two illustrative 
plates, being fac-similes of titles, devices, Xc., 
from emblem books prior to Whitney, and alluded 
to or described in the course of the preceding 
essays. In the composition of his original matter, 
which is the more valuable from the paucity of 
bibliographical information relating to emblem 
literature, the editor has had the advantage of 
reference to several fine collections, notably to 
those of the Rev. Thomas Corser of Stand, and 
the late Joseph Brooks Yates of Liverpool, whose 
paper on Emblem Literature, read before the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 
and published in the Proceedings (Nos. y. and vi.) 
of that body, is the most valuable contribution to 
the bibliography of the subject which we possess. 

Mr. Green, too, has made more than one special 


journey to Holland and Belgium, visiting the 


public libraries, and “the house of Christopher 
Plantyn,” the publisher of Whitney, at whose 
Antwerp mansion, which, at the expiration of three 
centuries, is still owned by a descendant, are yet 
stored “his types and presses, and all the ap- 
pliances of his noble art, which in modern days 
queenly hands (those of our own Victoria) have 
not disdained to work.” Thus, it may be well 
inferred, our editor is one of those men who, 
Pygmalion-like, become enamoured of their sub- 
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Zect,—whose horizon retreats as they proceed, till 
the limits of their proposed journey are far ex- 
ceeded, and its expense and fatigue alike for- 
gotten. Mere reimbursement—not to speak of 
profit—he can hardly have expected, and with the 
most perfect truth he may assert, with Alexander 
Barclay in his Shyp of Folys of the Worlde, that 
“sothely he hathe taken upon hym. . . this pre- 
sent Boke neyther for hope of rewarde nor lawde 
f man: but onely for the holsome instruccion, 
.commodyte, and doctryne of wysdome.” 

Since writing the foregoing I have learnt with 
much pleasure that the favourable opinion I have 
expressed of this volume is entertained by men 
more capable of forming a correct judgment than 
myself, the editor having received most gratifying 
letters from M. J. T. Bodel Nyenhuis, of Leyden 
(a descendant of Francis Raphelengius, the son- 
in-law and press-corrector of Christopher Plan- 
tyn), from M. C. Ruelen, Librarian cf the Biblio- 
théque Royale at Brussels, and from Mr. J. Payne 
Collier. Mr. Ruelen remarks: “ Votre 
est certainement le plus complet que nous ayons sur 
ce genre intéressant et curieux, et il sera lu avec le 
plus vif plaisir;" whilst Mr. Collier writes of the 
book: “It isan admirable specimen of what may 
be called a new branch of art as applied to the re- 
production of rare works.” 

I perceive from a statement prefixed to the list 


travail | 


| graphe & la satisfaction de toute la cour. 
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struire. On en a élevé & Munich, en Belgique, le lor 
du chemin de fer de Londres a Bristol,” ete.—1i844, 


The article was contributed by M. Louvet. It 
occupies nine columns, and is no doubt the result 
of much inquiry. I must observe, however, that 
the author cites no evidence of a proposal for the 
application of electricity to telegraphic communi- 
cations so early as 1790; and, moreover, that his 
remark on the experiments made in Spain is de- 
fective in point of circumstantiality. On that 
head, a partial remedy occurs to me in the shape 
of an extract from the Magasin encyclopédique of 
M. Aubin-Louis Millin and his learned associates : 

“Le Prince de la Paix, qui témoigne un trés grand 
zele pour le progrés des sciences, ayant appris que le doc- 
teur don Francisco Salva avoit lu, & l’'académie royale des 
sciences de Barcelone, un mémoire sur l’application de 
Vélectricité & la télégraphie, et présenté en méme-temps 
un télégraphe électrique de son invention, a désiré exa- 
miner lui-méme cette machine. Satisfait de exactitude 
et de la célérité avec lesquelles on peut se parler par son 
moyen, il a procuré & l’auteur lhonneur de paroitre de- 
vant le roi. Le Prince de la Paix, en présence de leurs 
Majestés et de plusieurs seigneurs, a fait parler le télé- 
Le télégraphe a 
passé, quelques jours apres, chez I’Infant D, Antonio. 

“Son Altesse se propose d’en avoir un plus complet, 
qui ait une force électrique suffisante pour communiquer a 
des distances ¢loignées sur terre ou sur mer. L'Infant 


| a done ordonné de construire une machine clectrique, 


of subscribers that the 50 large paper copies have | 


been all appropriated; and that, of the 450 small 
paper, 314 were accounted for at the time of pub- 
fication. Many of the remainder, I have reason 
to know, have been since applied for; and as we 
are informed that the negatives of the emblem 
plates have been destroyed, thus preventing repro- 
duction, it will be apparent that the reprint of 
Whitney will soon be also numbered among rare 
books, and that—to adopt the usual formula— 
“early application is recommended to those wish- 
ing to secure a copy.” Witi1aM Bates, 
Birmingham. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH IN 1796. 

The news just received across the Atlantic 
ocean with the rapidity of lightning led me to 
refresh my memory on the history of telegraphic 
communication ; and as France gave birth to the 
art in one of its forms, it seemed to me that I 
could do no better than consult the Encyclopédie 
des gens du monde, I therefore read the article 
JT élégraphe—whence I transcribe a few lines: — 

“Tous ces systtmes [the methods of Claude Chappe 
and others] n’ont pas suffi néanmoins 4 l’impatience de 
nos contemporains. On a cherché dans l'électricité un 
moyen de communication encore plus rapide. L’idée de 
pareils télégraphes avait été mise en avant dés 1790, En 
1796, on s’en occupa en Espagne. Dans ces derniers temps 


ils ont été mis en faveur, par suite de I'établissement 
«les chemins de fer qui les rendent plus faciles & con- 


dont le plateau a plus de quarante pouces de diamitre, 
avec les appareils ordinaires, Son Altesse se propose 
d’entreprendre & Taide de cette machine, une suite d’ex- 
périences utiles et curieuses qu'il a proposées au docteur 
D. Salva, et dont nous rendrons compte quand leur re- 
sultat nous sera parvenu.”— Magasin Encyclopédique, 


| seconde année, tome quatriéme, Paris, 1796, p. 542. 


| versions. 


This second transcript was made by me some 
years since, and I have never met with any other 
account of the circumstance which it describes. 
The Magasin encyclopédique is a rare and yolu- 
minous series, and the Table générale, which forms 
four volumes of more than four hundred pages 
each, has no reference to T¢légraphe of so early a 
date as 1796. Botton Corney. 


Psat Xxxit. 16.—Very few readers of the Bible, 
I apprehend, are aware that the last lime of this 
verse in the Ilebrew is meaningless. It is “ As a 
lion (°083) my hands and my feet.” The LXX 
seem to have conjectured 193, for they render it 
dsputay, they have dug, and they have been followed 
more or less closely by the Vulgate and other 
But this correction will not stand, for 
it is contrary to all the principles of critical 
emendation, the & being unaccounted for. Various 
attempts at extracting sense from the passage have 
been made, but all in vain. Even that, in my 
mind, best of critics, J. Olshausen, is driven to 
the supposition of two marginal notes having been 
combined to form this line. Perhaps it will seem 
presumption in me to say that the difficulty is easy 
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of solution. We have then only to suppose that the 
original word was 133, are sore (with wounds), 
see Gen. xxxiv. 25; and that, in the copy from 
which the present text was transcribed, the lower 
part of the two last letters was effaced, leaving 
“IN3, the very word we now find there. The 
whole passage then would run thus — 
“ For dogs have compassed me, 

rhe assembly of the wicked have enclosed me : 

My hands and my feet are sore (with wounds), 

I can tell all my bones: 

They look and stare upon me, 

They part my garments among them, 

And cast lots upon my vesture : 

But thou be not far from me,” &e. 


By “hands and feet” are meant, by a common 
figure, the legs and arms, ¢. ¢. the limbs; and by 
“bones” the ribs. We may also notice the em- 
phases on they and thou. Thus, after a lapse I may 
say of two thousand years, sense has at last been 
given to this passage; for though critics may re- 
ject they cannot disprove my correction, as it 
fulfils all the conditions of critical emendation. I 
have made many more corrections of the text of 
the Psalms and other books of the Old Testament, 
but I will not communicate any more of them for 
fear of controversy, which I abhor. 

THos, KEIGHTLEY. 

P.S. I take this opportunity of informing the 
readers of Shakespeare that my volume, intitled 
The Shake speare Expositor, an Aid to the perfect 
understanding of the Plays of Shakespeare, is in the 
hands of the printer. 


sENSON AND Lavcprer.—Cause and effect are 
curiously shown in the following circumstance. 
Lauder, when his forgeries were exposed by Dr. 
Deuglas, declared that his offence had been occa- 
sioned by disappointment of profit from the pub- 
lication of Johnston’s Translation of the Psalms, 
which he attributed to Pope’s coupletin The Dun- 
Cag >— 

“On two unequal crutches propt he came, 

Milton’s on this, on that one Johnston’s name.” 
And that from thence originated his rancour 
against Milton. The couplet, however, was aimed 
against Auditor Benson, who was a great admirer 
both of Milton and Johnston, and who, to honour 
the memory of the former, erected a monument to 
him in Westminster Abbey, and who gave a thou- 
sand pounds to one Dobson of New College, Ox- 
ford, for translating Paradise Lost into Latin verse. 

‘hus the lines which were a satire on Milton's 
great admirer were made the excuse for the crime 
of his great detractor. Lauder’s edition of John- 
ston’s Psalms was published at Edinburgh in 1739, 
the fourth book of The Dunciad, in which the 
couplet occurs, in 1742. That Lauder really re- 
ceived injury from it can hardly, therefore, be be- 
lieved, unless he had any interest in Benson's 
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edition, published in London in 1741 at his ow 
expense, the sale of which the satire is said to 
have ruined. H. P.D. 


A SIX-PINGERED CuILp.—From the registry- 
book of the district of Ballarat West I copied the 
other day the following entry : — 

“ Born on the 5th March, at Soldier's Hill, Denis Mac- 
donald, first child of his parents. He has five fingers amd 
a thumb on each hand, and six toes on each foot.” 


The registrar informed me that he had seen the 

child before making the entry. In ancient times. 

the birth of a six-fingered child was reckoned a 

supernatural prodigy. D, Brarr. 
Melbourne. 


Tue OLpEst MAN IN THE Wortp.—Surely this 
deserves a place among the remarkable instances 
of longevity recorded in “N. & Q.” Can it be 
true ? — 

“Deatu or THe O_pEest MAN IN THE Wor-tp.— 
Joseph Crele, who was probably the oldest man in the 
world, died in Caledonia, a little town of Wisconsin, on 
the 27th of January last, at the age of one hundred and 
forty-one years. Twice three score and ten years may 
be called a ripe old age. He attained an age greater by 
twenty years than that enjoyed by the next oldest man 
of modern times, Jean Claude Jacob, a member of the 
French National Assembly, who was called the ‘ Dean ot 
the human species,’ and who died at the age of one hun- 
dred and twenty-one, This man bore arms at Braddock’s 
defeat, was an old man when Jackson defeated Packen- 
ham at New Orleans, venerable when Taylor whipped 
Santa Anna at Buena Vista, and yet was not too old tu 
rejoice when Lee surrendered to Grant. Joseph Crele 
was born of French parents, in what is now Detroit, but 
which was then only an Indian trading station, in 1725. 
The record of his baptism in the Catholic Church in that 
city establishes this fact beyond a doubt. He was & 
resident of Wisconsin for about a century, and was the 
‘oldest citizen’ in that State bevond any dispute. When- 
ever the ‘oldest citizen’ was alluded to, every Wiscon- 
sonian declared Joseph Crele was the man meant. He 
was first married in New Orleans in 17 after having 
grown to be a bachelor of thirty. A few years after his 
marriage he settled at Prairie du Chien, while Wiscon- 
sin was yet a province » of France. Before the revolu- 
tionary war, he was employed to carry letters between 
Prairie du Chien and Green Bay. A few vears ago 
he was called as a witness in the Circuit Court of Wis 
consin, in a ease involving the title to certain real 
estate at Prairie du Chien, to give testimony in re- 
lation to events that transpired eighty years before, 
and many years before the litigants were dreamt of. 
For some years past he had resided at Caledonia 
with a daughter by his third wife. This child was a 
little over seventy years of age a couple of years ago, 
but we do not know whether she survives her father or 
not. He was sixty-nine when she was born. Up to 
1864, Mr. Crele was as hale and hearty as most men of 
seventy. He could walk several miles without fatigue, 
and was frequently in the habit of ‘ chopping’ wood for 
the family use. He went to all elections, and, from the 
time he first voted for Washington, he had always voted 
the straight-out Union ticket. He had no bad habits, 
except that he was an inveterate smoker; but that is not 
considered among the small vices in the land of Grant 
and Sherman. In person he was rather above the me- 
dium height, spare in flesh, Lut showing evidences of 
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having been in his prime—a century or so before—a man 
of sinewy strength. Of late years a haunting sense of 
loneliness overwhelmed and seemed to sadden him, The 
only weakness of mind which he ever betrayed was in the 
last year or two of his existence, when he frequently 
remarked, with a startling air of sadness, that he feared 
that perhaps ‘ Death had forgotten him ;’ but he would 
always add, with more cheerfulness, that he felt sure 
‘God had not.’”—New York Herald, Feb. 26, 1866. 


Q. Q. 


“Notcuet Crymve” Extraorprnary. —I do 
not remember to have seen in any number of 
N. & Q.” a notice of what in Lancashire is called 
Notchel Crying. 
that county, and what it represents will be under- 
‘stood by the following scrap, which has been cut 
from The Standard of March 11, 1859. The local 


I think the term is peculiar to | 


newspaper from which it is extracted is given at | 


the foot: — 

“On Wednesday there was at Accrington an extraor- 
dinary inst ance of the disgraceful practice of ‘ notchel 
crying.’ The town’s bellman went round the town an- 
nouncing that a certain man (an inhabitant of the town) 
would not, from that day forward, be answerable or ac- 
countable for any debt which his wife might contract. 
On the afternoon of the same day the same oe 
functionary was employed by the wife to inform the i 
habitants of Accrington that as she was, up to that d =~ 
straight with her husband, she would not be answerable 
for any debts which he might contract ; and stated, by way 
of additional information, that she had been allowed by 
him 5s. per week to find herself and him in meat and 
lodging, and that he was also not a very constant hus- 
band, and that if he had brought home the money which 
he had given to other women he might have maintained 
them in very comfortable circumstances. Great crowds 
followed the bellman up and down the town during his 
oration.”— Blackburn Standard. 

T. B. 


Motperry-Tree Forx Lore.—In Gloucester- 
shire I heard the maxim that there was no fear 
of frost after the mulberry-tree had shown a green 
bud. An eminent living churchman told me he 
had achieved the prize poem at the university 
chiefly on the strength of setting this fact forth in 
one of his lines, without knowing its value, but 
which the judges discerned to be an admirable 
touch of accurate observation of nature. 

Busney Hearna. 

Tysurn GAtr.- 
among your readers that the centre portion of this 
gate, with the clock, is still standing on the pre- 
mises of Mr. Baker, a farmer at Cricklewood, 


| good, forget it. 


often occupied by children, or even men, when 
there was no room in the waggon. 

The arch and doors with the old clock over have 
been erected at the entrance to a wooden cow- 
shed, and can be seen from the high-road through 
Cricklewood. TRETANE, 


Queries. 
TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE. 

In Peshall’s 7/istory of Oxford is an account of 
the Music Room in Holywell Street, Oxford, 
which is stated to have been erected by subscrip- 
tion in 1742. In this room all the best musicians 
of the time have been wont to perform, and no 
doubt some of your readers may recollect the cele- 
brated Catalani singing there more than once. 
Those who, with me, heard her sing the prelude 
to the chorus of “The Horse and his Rider,” in 
Israel in Egypt, will never, while memory holds 
It seems to me but yesterday, 


| although nearly fifty years ago, that, at the very 


-It may not be generally known 


who bought it at the time it was taken down. It | 


consists of a high wooden arch with two doors; 
under this arch, in its original position, was a 
weigh-bridge, over which all waggons with goods 
from the midland and western counties passed, 
and toll charged according to weight; the height 


of the load was restricted to the height of the 
arch. These waggons were drawn by eight, ten, | 
or more horses, and carried goods and passengers ; 

underneath swung a « dog-basket,” 


which was 


top of her powerful voice, she sang the words of 
Miriam, “Sing ye to, the Lord, for he hath tri- 
umphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath 
he cast into the sea.’”’ The room was too small for 
the voice, which seemed to ring round it. I have 
never heard anything equal to it. 

My communication, however, is to inquire re- 
specting the authors of a travestie of Acis and Ga- 
latea, which, in connection with the Music Room, 
appeared in 1780. The Music Room was then 
under the directorship, as I believe, of Dr. Philip 
Hayes, organist of Magdalen College, who, from 
his bulk, had the sobriquet of Dr. Philchaise given 
to him by the wits of Oxford. A squabble arose 
between him and Mr. Munro, who seems to have 
been a violin-player, and perhaps also a dancing- 
master. Many squibs were published on the oc- 
easion, all of which are very amusing. In the 
travestie, Dr. Hayes takes the character of Poly- 

ohemus, under the name of Tweedledum, and Mr. 
Munro that of Acis by the name of Tweedledee, 
but the catastrophe is reversed. 

Who wrote the travestie? Qy., Dr. Thos. War- 
ton, of Trinity College ? 

I think a reprint in your pages would please 


your readers, and particularly old Oxford men. If 


you agree, give me a hint, and I will send you 

the MSS. in my possession, but I must have them 

returned. Gro. P. Hester. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Oxford. 


BALLAD. — Where is to be found a ballad com- 
mencing — 
“ I’m ninety-five, I’m ninety-five, 
And to keep single [ll contrive,” &c. ? 
The refrain to each verse is — 
“ A maid I am, and a maid I'll die ; 
Love to me is all in my eye.” 
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“ Brackwoop’s Magazine.” — Being in search 
of some odd volumes of Blackwood to complete a 
set, I stumbled a few weeks ago upon a stray 
first volume, which differs in some degree from 
the one belonging to my imperfect set. It con- 
tains part of a — which preface I do not 
find in any of the perfect sets accessible to my 
inspection, some seven or eight. All those are 
the same as my own, the general title is followed 
by a descriptive title of No. 1; but in the vol. i. 
referred to there are four pages of a preface, v., vi., 
vii., viii., bearing the initials C. N. in very large 
Egyptian capitals, and a date June 20th, 1822. 
The former pages are lost, but in all other respects 
the volume is perfect. The date would indicate 
that this preface had accompanied No. 3, or, what 
is more probable, that it was written for the second 
edition of No. 1, which is announced among other 
notices in No. 3 of the imperfect volame, but 
not in the other, which I take to be the original 
or first edition. There are some small differences 
in the arrangement of the title, and I find that 
the names of Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, are sub- 
stituted in the general title to the second edition 
for those of T. Cadell and W. Davies as London 
publishers, and also in the descriptive titles to 
each number after the first number, while in the 
original the latter names appear. It is obvious 
that the titles are all reprints, and the general 
index also, asthe imprint, Oliver and Boyd, printers, 
is inserted in one case but not in the other. Of 
how many numbers were there a second edition, 
and of how many pages does the preface consist ? 
Does my copy want two or four pages? The in- 
formation may be useful, as I was induced to 
believe that my first copy was imperfect until I 
bought the other, and, on comparing them, found 
that there had been a second edition, a fact of 
which I was not before aware. » me 4 


DiscHARGING InsotvEeNtTs.—In an old Life of 


Queen Anne, Lond. 1738, p. 179, is this passage :— 
“An Act passed this Session (1703—4) for discharg- 
ing out of prison such insolvent Debtors as should serve, 
or procure a person to serve, in her Maj sty’s Fleets or 
Armies,” 
Some years ago persons convicted of small 
crimes, and particularly of smuggling or poaching, 
were pardoned on condition of serving at sea; but 
I never heard this was afforded to debtors, and 
above all, to those who served by substitutes. 
Can your correspondents point out any other simi- 
lar instances ? 7 i? 


Dossiys or Brer.—A friend is anxious to know 
the meaning of this phrase. It occurs in the old 
operetta, The Quaker. Steady says, or rather 
sings, to his man — : 

“ And do thou attend with thy dobbins of beer, 

And set that our neighbours and friends have good 

cheer ; 


Make the whole village welcome,” &c. 
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Is the term that for any particular measure, as 
my friend supposes; or does it mean the stillions 
or “ horses’ on which the tubs stand ? A, A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

“ Footsteps oF Peace.”—By whom and when 
was the pamphlet entitled Footsteps of Peace 
published? I have reason to believe it was at 
Plymouth. It is not entered at Stationers’ Hall. 

Taos. Hart. 

Reigate. 

BaTrLe oF GLOUCESTER.— Where can I find the 
names of the officers of the king’s forces who were 
slain at Gloucester in the rebellion? Is there a 
list extant of officers who served in the royal 
army under Sir Simon Harcourt ? H. C. 


Hieratpic.—I shall be much obliged to any 
one who will have the kindness to inform me 
what family bears, or bore, Argent, on a pale, 
between two leopards’ faces sable, three crescents 
or. Witiiam Bares. 

Birmingham. 


EmanveL Howr.—Can any of your readers 
direct me where I can find particulars of the de- 
scendants of Emanuel Howe, the first Lord Howe’s 
youngest brother? I have never yet met with 
any account of this branch of the family. 

S. B. Bion. 

59, Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, W. 

Rev. Tuomas Hows. — Wanted information 
respecting the family antecedents of the Rev. 
Thomas Howe, nonconformist minister of Great 
Yarmouth, ob. 1784, or references that may aid my 
search for the same. He was born in 1733, probably 
at Northampton, where he was educated under 
Dr. Doddridge. During his boyhood his father 
was one of their deacons, and a man of some emi- 
nence among the nonconformists of Norwich. 

T. H. Hower. 

Eltham, 8.E. 

St. Ienatrvus or Loyona AND Carprnat Pour. 
Is there any published collection of letters written 
by St. Ignatius and Cardinal Pole? If so, where 
are those letters to be found? The Saint wrote 
a letter to the Cardinal, dated from Rome, January 
24th, 1555, which letter Cardinal Pole ered 
from Richmond, May 8th of the same year. When 
St. Ignatius died in 1556, Cardinal Pole sent a 
letter of condolence to F. Lainez, dated London, 
November 15th, 1556. I wish particularly to 
peruse those letters, if any of your correspondents 
would be so kind as to inform me where they are 
to be found. J. DaLton. 

St. John’s, Norwich. 


ansW 


Incomer. —'In a letter to the Earl of Bucking- 
ham, dated June 6, 1617, Lord Bacon says : — 


{* Forsome particulars of Sophia, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Gen. Emanuel Howe, see * N. & Q.,” 2™4 S. iii. 6; 
x. 473.—Eb. 
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“I know men think I cannot continue if I should thus 
oppress myself with business: but that account is made. 
The duties of life are more than life; and if I die now, I 
shall die before the world be weary of me, which in our 
times is somewhat rare. And all this while I have been 
a little unperfect in my foot. But I have taken pains 
more like the beast with four legs than like a man with 
scarce two legs. But if it be a gout, which I do neither 
acknowledge, nor much disclaim, it is a good-natured 
gout; for I have no rage of it, and it goeth away 
quickly.”— Works, by Montagu, xii. 318. 

A few days after (June 18) he writes to Vis- 
count Fenton — 

“My health, I thank God, is good; and I hope this 
supposed gout was but an incomer.” 


What is the meaning of incomer here ? D. 


Qvotations.— Where can I find the passage 

beginning: “ Tears, idle tears” ? M. E. B. 
* Each moss, 

Each shell, each crawling insect holds a rank 

Important in the plan of Him who framed 

This scale of beings; holds a rank, which lost, 

Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 

Which Nature’s self would rue. Almighty Being! 





Cause and support of all things! can I review 

These objects of my wonder, can I feel 

These fine sensations, and not think of Thee ?” 
DEXTER. 


Rovrs AND Doa-norses. — Thanking some of | 
your readers for replies to some of my queries, 
may I ask for the meaning of row’s and dog-horses 
in the following passage ? — 

“Your worship has six coach-horses (cut and long- 
tail), two runners, half a dozen hunters, four breeding 
mares, and two blind stallions, besides pads, routs, and 
dog-horses.” — Vanbrugh’s Esop, Act IV. p. 260, edit. 
1730. 

I should have thought the last were hunters, 
had these not been mentioned earlier in the list. 

Cornetivs Pane, Jun. | 


Oak Hill, Surbiton. 


Sr. Heren’s, Bisnorscate.—In the register of 
burials in the church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, | 
the following entry occurs : — 

“Nicholas Hylio, Secretary to the French Embassa- 
dour, buried by Mr. Millward’s daughter, by the Pardon 
dore, Sept", 23, 1594. 

“ Nov*, 1629. George Axton, chaundler, dying upper 
churchwarden, was buried in the church in the noble 
ground,” 

During the last few days, the old plaster having 
been removed from the wall of the Nun’s Quire, 
several apertures have been discovered. The first 
of these nearest the west end is a low arched 
doorway communicating with a stone staircase 
partly bricked up, and which doubtlessly led to 
the refectory of the convent; within three feet of 
this another doorway is discernible, and further 
east of this an opening about two feet square, the 
sides being placed obliquely looking east; the 
stonework bears traces of ironwork having been 


placed across. Still further east another doorwa 
of much earlier character is seen. In Wilkinson’s 

lan of the church this is given as one of the 

agioscopes. I should be glad of any informa- 
tion respecting the Pardon dore. Also if being 
buried in noble ground refers to the east end of the 
church. Ropr. H. Hir1s. 

28, Chancery Lane. 

P.S. Can either of the above be identified with 
the Pardon dore ? 


Toms or Napoeon I., Horet pes INvALipys. 
A few days since I was showing the tomb of Na- 
poleon to some young friends who were making 
their first visit to Paris, when we observed among 
the trophies of captured flags that surround 
the sarcophagus three English flags: two were 
“King’s colours,” and the third was a regimen- 
tal one with the “fly,” white or buff. As you 
are not now permitted to descend into the place 
round the sarcophagus, I could not get a near 
view of them. I wish to know where and when, 
during the wars of the first Napoleon, three Eng- 
lish regiments lost their colours. Of course they 


| would not be so conspicuously displayed if they 
were not taken in battle. 


N.B. When the entente cordiale first came out 
I was at Chelsea, and on asking the man who 
went round what had become of all the flags that 
used to hang up in the chapel, he said they were 
removed to avoid giving offence ! CYwRm. 

Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 

“Vir priv£e pes Césars.”—Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” who has paid much attention te 
ancient gems, inform me whether there really 


| exist any of the original gems professed to be en- 


graved in illustration of this work, which is attri- 
buted to D'Hancarville, the well-known antiquary ? 
The book appears to be a collection of such pas- 
sages from the Classics as described most plainly 
the profligate lives of the Cresars, and it seems 
more likely that the prurient imagination of the 
compiler should have produced the illustrations, 
than that the enormities should have been en- 
graved on gems. Was D’Hancarville really the 
author of the book ? iH. D. 


Westminster Appey.—When was the super) 
canopy which formerly surmounted the tomb of 
John of Eltham, Earl of Cornwall, in St. Ed- 
mund’s chapel, in Westminster Abbey, removed ? 
When, also, were the railings taken away avhich 
used to surround the beautiful aren | of Sir 
Giles and Lady Daubeny in St. Paul's chapel ? 
Most of the iconoclasm from which the prem oy 
Westminster Abbey have suffered appears to have 
occurred within at least the last hundred years. 
Is there any fund available, and are there persons 
responsible, for the restitution and repair of those 
parts of the Abbey ? .I do not allude to any re- 
production of ornamental features lost or disfigured, 
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such as those which I have mentioned, but only 
to the mending of broken panes of glass (of which 
there have for some time past been several, par- 
ticularly in Henry VIL.’s dapat, and to the stop- 
ping up of apertures in the walls and in the roof, 
caused by accident, decay, and weather. No 
doubt in time all this will be looked to, as the 
present dean and architect both seem to take such 
a deep personal interest in the glorious old edifice 
with which they are connected. J. W. W. 


Queries with Answers. 


Sr. Jurnrana oF Norwicu.—In the current 
number of the Dublin Review (July, 1866) occurs 
the following reference to the saint mentioned 
above : — 

“ Devotion to the Passion assumed a far more promi- 
nent vosition than before; and of the spirit which ani- 
mated it, we have a touching example in the ‘little 
book’ attributed to St. Juliana of Norwich,” &c.—P. 77. 

Perhaps your obliging 
will inform me who St. Juliana was? In the 
sixth Supplement to C. J. Stewart's Catalogues, 
I find a work advertised under the following 
title :— 

“ Juliana (Mother), an Anchorete of Norwich (A.p. 
1373), XVI. Revelations of Divine Love. Published by 
R. F. 8. Cressy, 1670: reprinted 1843, 12™°, 5s.” 

No doubt this is the “little book” referred to 
in the Dublin Review, as quoted above. 

J. Dauton. 





Norwich. 

[The original editor, Hugh Paulin Cressy, was only 
able to collect a few brief notices of St, Juliana. He says 
in his Preface to the Reader, “ I was desirous to have told 
thee somewhat of the happy virgin, the compiler of these 
Revelations; but after all the search I could make, I 
could not discover anything touching her, more than 
what she occasionally sprinkles in the book itself. The 
postscript acquaints us with her name, Juliana; as like- 
wise her profession, which was of the strictest sort of soli- 
tary livers; being inclosed all her life (alone) within 
four walls: whereby, though all mortals were excluded 
from her dwelling, yet saints and angels, and the Supreme 
King of both, could and did find admittance. Moreover, 
in the same postscript we find, that the place in a high 
the access of her 

The time when 
celestial Revela- 


manner dignified by her abode, and by 
heavenly guest, was the city of Norwich. 
she lived, and particularly when these 
tions were afforded her, she herself in the beginning of the 


| 
| 
| 


dissolution, when the house was demolished, though the 
foundations may still be seen. In 1393, Lady Julian, the 
ankeress here, was a strict recluse, and had two servants 
to attend her in her old age, anno 1443. This woman, in 
those days, was esteemed one of the greatest holiness, 
The Rev. Francis Peck, author of the Antiquities of Stan- 


| ford, had an old vellum MS., thirty-six quarto pages of 


which contained an account of the Visions, &c. of this 
woman, which begins thus: ‘ Here es a Vision schewed 
be the goodenes of God, to a devoute woman, and hir 
name is Julian, that is Recluse atte Norwyche, and yitt 
ys on life, anno 1442. In the whilke Vision er fulle many 
comfortabyll wordes and greatly styrrande to alle they 
that desyres to be Crystes Looverse.” | 


SALE at Stowk£.— Will some kind reader inform 
me when the great sale at Stowe, the seat of the 
Duke of Buckingham, took place ? J. F. 

[ The sale of the furniture, sculpture, plate, and objects 
of art and verti, formerly in the princely mansion of 
Stowe, was entrusted to Messrs, Christie and Manson. It 


| lasted for forty days, commencing on August 15, and 


correspondent F. C. I. | 


ending on October 7, 1834, and produced 75,562/. 4s, 6d.— 
The sale of the printed books by Messrs. Sotheby and Co. 
commenced on January 8, and ended on February 10, 
1849; and the engravings on March 5, 1849, &c. The 
manuscripts were purchased by Lord Ashburnham for the 
sum of 8000/4; a Catalogue of them is in print. The 


| unpublished Diaries and Correspondence of George Gren- 


| ville were bought by Mr. Murray of Albemarle Street. | 


book informs us, was in the year of grace 1373, that is, | 


about three years before the death of the famous con- 
queror, King Edward III., at which time she herself was 
about thirty years of age.” 


This virgin is also noticed in Blomefield’s History of 


Norfolk, ed. 1806, iv. 81, where we read, that “in the 
east part of the churchyard of St. Julian stood an an- 
chorage, in which an ankeress or recluse dwelt till the 


| 


BanG-BEeGGArRS. —I have heard this name ap- 
plied by Lancashire people to the apparitor of a 
church. Is it used elsewhere, and what is its 
origin ? Hi, Fisuwicx. 

[ Bang-beggar is a name given in derision to parish 
beadles in many parts of England and Scotland. Jamic- 
son thus notices the phrase: BanG-THEe-BEGGAR, s, (1.) 
A strong staff; a powerful kent, or rung. Roxb. (2.) 
Humorously transferred to a constable, Dumf.; and to a 
beadle in Derbyshire. The verb Bang-a, to beat, seems 
to be the origin of Teut. benghel, bengel, Su. G. baengel, a 
strong staff or stick, the instrument used for beating.” | 


QUOTATION. — 

“Tn no slight degree Hermann has given an impulse to 
the minds of his countrymen, and breathed life into their 
philological researches. He is no mere word-catcher, 
none of those 

Twri0BdéuBunes, povorvAAaBat, olot wéeunare 
Td opiy nal rd ov, Kal rd ply HSE 7d vir, 
but a ripe and good scholar.” — Quarterly Review, Ixiv. 
Oct. 1839, art. “ Modern Criticism on Aischylus,” 


aro 
Vlas 


As the Greek lines are quoted without refer- 
ence, probably they are familiar, but-I do not 
know whence they are taken, and shall be glad to 
be told. HI. B.C. 

U. U. C. 

[ Vide Angulibombyces vertit Grotius in Bosch. Antho- 
logia Graeca, vol. i. p. 401, ed. 1795; also Stephanus, 
Thesaurus Grace Lingua, ed, 1833, ii, 840.) 
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Replies. 
LOVING CUP. 
(34 S. ix. 98.) 

I have just caught sight of Mr. WRriGut's 
query, “ Loving Cup and Drinking Health ;” per- | 
haps these notes may be more or less useful— | 

“ At Danly Wisk, N. Riding, co. York, the parishioners 
having received the Holy Sacrament, go from church to 
an ale house, and drink together as a testimony of charity 
and friendship. (Ex ore W. Lester Armig.)”—Aubrey. 

Mr. Thoms’s notes on this passage are — 

“ This practice is allied to one still existing—the ‘ Lov- 
ing Cup’ of the city companies; though perhaps more 
immediately to the Agape or Christian Love Feasts, 

“In Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 36-38, is much curious 


information upon the pagan custom of‘ minnetrinken,’ | 


drinking to the love, or rather memory, of the absent.”— 
Thoms, Anec., p. 82, Camd, Soc. 

May I be allowed to claim for the custom of 
health-drinking, or perhaps more properly pledg- 
ing, an antiquity greater than that advanced by so 
great an authority as Mr. Wright? 

In the Convivium seu Lapithe of Lucian, who 
died in his ninetieth year, a.p. 180, I find this 
passage — 

“(Ceterum Alcidamus (jam enim potus erat) percon- 
tatus quodnam esset nomen puelle nubenti, tum clara 
voce indicto silentio, simul ac ad feminas converso vultu, 
Prebibo, inquit, tibi Cleanthi, Herculis Archegete no- 
mine. (Tpomivw on, ton, d KAdavh. ) 

“Sub haec cum risissent omnes, Ridetis, inquit, sacrilegi, 
quod sponse, Herculis dei mei nomine, propinaverim ? 
(Ei tH viupn mpotmwov emi tod tywerépov Oeod Tod 
‘HpaxA¢ous. ) Imo illud scito opus est, ni seyphum a me 
traditum accipiat (as fv ju) AdBy wapa éuod Tov cKxd@or), 
nunquam futurum ut illi filius obtingat talis, qualis ego 
sum, virtute interritus, animo liber, tum corpore adeo ro- 
busto; simulque eum dicto magis se renudabat,” &c, &c. 
—Luciani Convivium seu Lapithe. 

I have used the marginal translation from the 
edition of J. Bourdelottius, Lut. Paris. 1615. 

To this passage of Terence— 

“ At ego pro istoc, Phedria, et tu, Cherea, 

Hune comedendum et deridendum vobis propino. 
(Eunuchus, Act V. Se. ix., 56-7)— 
I find this note in ed. Delph.— 

“ Propino, Grecis in conviviis mos fuit, pregustandi 
vinum, priusquam poculum alteri traderetur; unde 
mpotlywy et propinare dicuntur; propinantes autem subla- 
tum poculum ostentabant, nominantes cui erant illud 
tradituri.” 

The 15th Epigram of the 2nd book of Martial 
is this— 

“Quod nulli calicem tuum propinas, 
Humane facis, Hlerme, non superbe.” 
The note to this, ed. Delph., is — 

“ Habebant veteres, honoratiores maxime in conviviis 
peculiares suos calices; quos aliis interdum propinare, 
humanitatis erat: contrarium, superbi«,.” 

Plautus, Stichus, Act IIT. Se. 2, line 16, says — 

“ Propino tibi salutem plenis faucibus,” 


| Asinaria, IV. 1, 27. 


j 





Juvenal, Sat. y. line 127— 
“ Quando propinat 

Virro tibi, sumitque tuis contacta labellis 

Pocula, quis vestrum temerarius usque adeo, quis 

Perditus, ut dicat regi, bibe ?” 

For fear of intruding on your valuable space, I 
will only subjoin these indications — 

Plautus, Curculio, Act I. Se. 2, line 32; II. 3, 80, 
Stichus, UT. 1, 24; V. 4, 25-30, 

Martial, Epig., lib. i. 69; iii. 82; v. 78; vi. 44; viii. 6; 
x. 49; xii, 74, 

Apuleius, Metamorph. lib. v. 108, 

See Suidas in verbo rpowerwndéres. 

I@NnAtivs, 

P.S. Much may be found relating to the Loving 
Cup in Athenzeus, lib. v. cap. iv. It appears that 
the old plan was to drink the whole cup, but 


| afterwards to drink part and hand it round; one 


form of salutation was wporivw co xadads; and the 
response, AauBdyw ard cov H5éws, Which was termed 
mpotivew di\ornalay. 

Potter, in his Grecian Antiquities (vol. ii. p. 393, 
edit. 1820), quotes Athenzeus (lib. x. cap. 9, and 
lib. xi. cap. 3) to prove that the Greek loving cup 
was handed to the right, hence called detiwss: 
whence dead¢écxer@a, in Homer, is always trans- 
lated xpomiver detiov@ca. Thus Iliad, a’.— 

xpuccios Serdeoor 
Acidéxar’ dAAhAous. 
Again, Iliad a’. 597, Vulcan fills to the gods — 
Tois Oeois evdébia waow 
Olvoxde. 

There is yet another cup, which may be termed 
the lover's cup, and that was when it was emptied 
once for each letter of the fair one’s name, as in 
the 72nd epigram of book i. of Martial : — 

“ Nevia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur,”— 


which gave rise to the epigram of Geo. Hardinge 


on Job’s daughters : — 
| 


“ Sex Jemima scyphis, septem Kheziah bibatur, 
Ebrius est si quis te, Kerenhappuch, amet.” 

Any how, I hope I have shown that the loving 
cup circled round the Greeks and Romans in the 
days of Lucian, Athenzeus, Plautus, Martial, and 
Terence. 

THE THUMB. 
(3"¢ S. x. 46.) 

The thumb, as the most indispensable member 
of the hand, seem® to have been regarded from 
time immemorial as its representative, and we ac- 
cordingly find numerous instances of this metonymy 
in ancient and modern popular usage. The hand, 
it is well known, has always been the natural and 
favourite instrument for the signification of assent 
or completion of a bargain in the absence of 
writing. In Blackstone's Commentaries (book ii. 
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chap. xxx.), we find the following passage relative 
to this subject : — 

“ Anciently, among all the northern nations, shaking 
of hands was held necessary to bind the bargain, a custom 
which we still retain in many verbal contracts. A sale 
thus made was called handsale, ‘ venditio per mutuam 
manuum complezionem,’ till in process of time the same 
word was used to signify the price or earnest, which was 
given immediately after the shaking of hands, or instead 
thereof.” 

In Scotland the thumb was anciently recognised 
as a symbol in the completion of a bargain, to 
which legal effect would be given. On this point 
Erskine, in his Institute of the Law of Scotland 
(book iii. tit. 3. sec. 5), published posthumously 
in 1773, states : — 

“Another symbol was anciently used in proof that a 
sale was perfected which continues to this day in bargains 
of lesser importance among the lower rank of people, the 
parties licking and joining of thumbs. And decrees are 
yet extant in our records prior to the institution of the 
College of Justices, sustaining sales upon summonses of 
thumb-licking, upon this medium, that the parties had 
licked thumbs at finishing the bargain.” 


The popular custom here referred to has pro- 
bably not even yet fallen into desuetude. I am 
informed by an old alumnus of the High School 
of Edinburgh that in his day the usual form 
among boys for concluding any paction or agree- 
ment was by the parties licking and pressing their 
thumbs together. 

Among the ancient Romans we find this sym- 
bolism of the thumbin bargain-making so general 
as to give rise to the verb polliceo or polliceor, to 

romise, from poller, the thumb. At least this 
Mrivation seems a probable one. In the amphi- 
theatre the fate of the vanquished gladiator was de- 
clared by the audience, who signified their favour- 
able judgment by pressing down their thumbs — 
premere pollicem—but pronounced the unfortunat: 
man’s death-warrant by turning them up—vertere 
pollicem. Thus Juvenal, in his third Satire, re- 
marks — 
“ Et verso pollice vulgi 
Quem libet occidunt populariter.” 


D. B. 


In the Muniment Room at Hardwick Hall I 
have seen several deeds sealed by the thumb, «. e. 
the wax appended to the parchment bore the im- 
pression of the thumb. No doubt the practice 
was common at one time. L. 


In palmistry the thumb is considered a synopsis 
of the rest of the hand, to represent in brief the 
character and destiny of the man. Tom Thumb 
and Hop o’my Thumb probably arose from its 
being a couple of joints less than the fingers, and 
from its stumpy appearance. In clasping hands 
the thumb is the upper and visible member of 


the hand, and that which imparts the pressure, 
which may account or the line : — 
“ There’s my thumb, I'll ne’er beguile thee.” 
KE. NoRMAN, 
5, Gloucester Strec SW. 


LADY HANHAM. 
(3" 8. x. 66.) 

If your correspondent E. T. refers to Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage, he will see that Sir 
William Hanham, first baronet, 1667, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Cooper, Esq., niece 
of Anthony Ashley, first Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
1679, the Earl passed through Parliament his 
famous Act, ZZabeas Corpus; 1689, according to 
Luttrell’s Diary, Lady Hanham was removed 
from the Tower to the Court of King’s Bench, ¢. e. 
on the Accession of William III., and admitted 
to bail in four sureties. The charge against her 
was, no doubt, for being a partisan of James II, 
I have turned to the Hanham pedigree in the 
History of Dorset, by Hutchins, which more fully 
explains the baronet’s lineage, and the connection 
by marriage between the first baronet Sir William 
Hanham and Anthony Ashley Cooper, first Earl 
of Shaftesbury. It may be worth observing that, 
as William was the Christian name of a long suc- 
cession of Hanham baronets, so Anthony has been 
the constant name in the Shaftesbury family in 
every succeeding generation from the first Karl. 
So careful was the late Earl of Shaftesbury, Crop- 
ley Ashley Cooper, who succeeded his brother 
Anthony, dying without male issue, to preserve 
and perpetuate the family Christian name, that, 
as each of his six sons was born, he was baptized 
Anthony—of course with the addition of William, 
Henry, Lionel, &c., as the case might be; and by 
this other name each was called, to prevent con- 
fusion in addressing, or speaking of, them. 

QUEEN’s GARDENS. 


I think this lady must have been the wife of 
Sir John Hanham, of Dean’s Court, Dorset, Bart. 
On referring to the pedigree in Hutchins (vol. ii. 
p- 562), I find that she was daughter and heiress 
of William Eyre, of Newstone Park, Wilts, Esq. 
Appended to the pedigree is a note, in which she 

is thus spoken of : — 
| This incomparable lady discharged the several duties 
| of wife, mother, friend, and neighbour, with the greatest 
| integrity and applause.” 

The charge could be no other than Jacobitism. 
| The French Admiral, De Tourville, was then 
| hovering about the south coast, in hopes of effect- 
| ing a descent; and several persons of distinction 
were taken up, accused of corresponding with 
him. This was the plot which was revealed by 





Fuller and by Crone under moral torture. <A 
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gibbet was erected opposite his window, with a 
rope depending from it; and it was signified to 
him that he must either peach or swing (Macau- 
lay, History of William III, ; Diary of Narcissus 
Luttrell). 

After all, there is some room for doubt whether 
the Dowager Lady Hanham, mother of Sir John 
Hanham, was not the person accused. She was 
left a widow by her wh weer in 1671, during the 
ininority of her son. She was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Geo. Cooper, Esq., of Clarendon Park, Wilts. 

In Luterell’s Diary the name is mis-spelt Han- 
nam, as it is still, by uneducated people, at the 
present day. i 


PASSAGE IN SHAKSPEARE’s “ Kring Henny IV.,” 
Part II. Act IV. Se. 1 (8™ S. x. 41.) — 

“ To brother born an household cruelty.” 

This line, according to Mr. Nico s, refers to 
the Lord Scrope, supposed by Shakspeare to have 
been the Archbishop's brother. Westmoreland’s 
reply, however, to the Archbishop contradicts 
this: -— 

“ West. There is no need of any such redress, 

(jr, if there were, it not belongs to you.” 
Had the Archbishop thus pointedly spoken of his 
brother’s death (supposing, of course, the Lord 
Serope to have been his brother), Westmoreland 
could not have made this reply ; but, on the con- 
trary, the Archbishop says : — 

“ My brother-general, the Commonwealth 

I make my quarrel in particular.” 

That is, I come not here with any personal or 
even family grievance; my concern is for the 
Commonwealth. What then is the meaning of 
the intermediate line ? — ; 


“ To brother born an household cruelty.” 


“My brother-general” is the Commonwealth 
as awhole. “Brother born” is each individual 
in that Commonwealth. J. WETWERELL. 


Honorary Canons (3" 8.x. 14.)—I had hoped 
that some of your readers would have corrected 
the singular misapprehensions which appear to 
exist about Honorary Canons. 

1. Bishop Denison never instituted Honorary 
Canons at Salisbury. In conjunction with Bishop 
Murray, of Rochester, he procured the substitution 
of the word “ suspension ” for “suppression,” when 
the incomes of non-resident Prebends were con- 
fiscated. 

2. The Queen was the only Honorary Canon in 
England before the recent Act, being Cursal of 
St. David's. By some ludicrous perversity, the 
novel designation of Honorary Canons, “ Canons 
without income or vote in chapter,” and consi- 
dered to be without cathedral preferment, was 
introduced in the cathedrals of the New Founda- 
tion. 

3. All capitulars in the Old Foundation ca- 
thedrals are both Canons and Prebendaries. The 
recent Act changed the name of Prebendary into 
that of Canon in cathedrals of the New Founda- 
tion, and termed Residentiaries Canons. Canons 
and Prebendaries are not dignitaries. 

4. The Rural Dean is simply the bishop's offi- 
cial in a very limited portion of a diocese, acting 
in subordination to the archdeacon, who has a 
definite rank as a permanent dignitary of the 
cathedral in the Old Deunietien, and in many in- 
stances in the New Foundation. Tle has preced- 
ence within his own rural deanery in chapter, but 


| undoubtedly none outside of it, just as a retired 


Simply this: — The whole community having | 


been styled by the Archbishop “his brother- 
general,” and being thus grouped into one grand 
family, he says that they, by their factions and 
enmities, have become an household cruelty each 
to the other throughout. “ We are all diseased,” 
says the Archbishop, “and we must bleed for 
it.” — 

“ T have in equal balance justly weighed 

What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we suffer, 

And find our griefs heavier than our offences.” 

In short, the Archbishop justifies the course he 
has taken by the universal disquietude of the 
country. 

For this usage of the word born, cf. the phrase 
“A gentleman born” with “ Every inch a gentle- 
man;” and “Never in my born days” with 
“* Never in all my life.” y 7: 

Born, then, is distributive; and there is thus 
an antithesis between “my brother-general ” and 
“brother born,” in the passage before us, 


archdeacon retains neither title nor revenue. Pre- 
cedence in a cathedral is decided by statute and 
usage. 

I have explained all matters relating to pre- 


| bends in my Cathedralia. 


Mackenzig E. C, Waxcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Your correspondent is in error, I think, with re- 
spect to Bishop Denison’s institution (or adoption) 
of Honorary Canons at Salisbury. In this cathedral 
there are no such officers. I was ordained by this 
Bishop, and I have ‘been connected by family 
ties with the diocese for many years, and I do not 
think that Bishop Denison ever made any such 
appointments. There was no necessity for so 
doing, since the church of Salisbury —like those 
of York, London (St. Paul's), Bangor, Wells, 
Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, Llandaff, 
Lincoln, and St. David’s—contains Canons and 
Prebendaries, who occupy their ancient stalls. 
This cathedral, with those enumerated above, 
could hardly have been contemplated by an Act 
which provides for the foundation of Honorary 
Canonries in churches in which there are not 
already founded any non-resident prebends, dig- 
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nities, or offices: The first bishop who availed 
himself of the permission to create this new and 
somewhat anomalous office, was, I believe, Stan- 
ley of Norwich, by the appointment of the Rev. 
W. Kirby to an honorary stall about the end of 
the year 1840. 

The question of precedence I leave to the better 
informed on this subject; though I should sup- 
poce that an Honorary Canon would take the 


same rank in the diocese as his more ancient and | 


typical representative, the Prebendary. 
Juxta TuRRIM. 
“Wiuixrer Leaves” (3% §. ix. 372.) —lI find 
the names of the authors of this volume inserted 
in an Edinburgh catalogue, which appears to have 
been compiled with much care, and I now trans- 
cribe them: Rey. John Fairbairn, Free Church 
minister at Allanton, in Berwickshire ; and Charles 
MacDonall, LL.D., Professor of Greek in Queen’s 
‘ollege, Belfast. Mas. 
Oxford. 
TESTAMENTARY Buriats (53'S, x. 68.) — 


_~ 


“We are indebted to Torre also for what are called the 


testamentary burials, It has been usual in all ages for 
persons to give directions in their wills respecting the 
places in which their bodies shall be interred. 

“Torre went through the wills proved at York, and 
extracted from them all clauses relative to the place of 
interment of the testator, and has appended them to the 
accounts he has given of the churches in which such in- 
terments were to take place. His testamentary burials 
are far from being cemplete, but they are, as far as they 
go, of great use, sometimes enabling us to appropriate the 
uninscribed tomb, or that from which the inscription has 
disappeared.” — Introduction to Collections relative to the 
Dioceses of York and Ripon, pp. xii, and xiii. By George 
Lawton (8vo, new edition, 1842.) 

L. L. H. 


[One word of caution on the subject of testamentary 
burials. The directions were not always complied with. 
For instance, we believe, both the late Lord Clyde as well 
2s the late Lord Palmerston directed in their wills where 
they should be buried, but their directions were disre- 
garded, as each was buried in Westminster Abbey. At 
any rate, the direction of the testator on his will as to the 
place of burial is conclusive evidence that his wishes were 
carried out by his executors.—Ep. “N & Q.” | 

GrrMan Hymn, “ Merve LEBENSZEIT VER- 
streicut ” (3" S, x. 45.)— It is printed in the 
Neues Braunschweigisches Gesangbuch, Braun- 
schweig, 1783, but the author’s name is not given. 

Marearer Garry. 

Onsotete Terms or MERCHANDISE (5° 8, ix. 
450, 537; x. 54.)— 

Bankers of 1 erdure.—“ Verdure=tapisserie de 
verdure qui represente les arbres—a forest-work 
suit of hangings.” 

Bridges, or Seaden Rashes——Ras=shaloon or 
serge. Etoffe rase, plain stuff. 

“ Ras’es of Bruges, or Sedan,” would appear to 
be the meaning. 

Tikes of Stoad.—As Tikes seem to be different 
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from Tickings, I suggest that the former may be the 

Germ. Tuch=cloth. “Tikes of Stoad” would 

| then be cloth from Stade? and “Turnal Tikes ” 
the same from Tournay. 

China Pease and China Roots.—This must, I 
think, be tea. The green sorts, especially Caper 
tea, might very likely haye been taken for green 

| peas; and the black sorts, for some kind of small 
| twisted root. 
Postlethwayte’s Dictionary of Trade and Com- 
| merce, 2 vols. folio, might be advantageously con- 
| sulted on these points, particularly (I should say) 
| on the question of ee/s and stock/ish. 

Query, What are Gentish and Isingham, which 
Frank Osbaldistone deemed of such importance as 
to enter them into his note-book ? E. KInc. 


Further investigations into the Tonnage and 

Poundage Acts, the Revenue Acts of the time, 

| show other curious information. We are in- 
| formed — 

“An English Peny shall weigh 32 grains of Wheat 
well dried, and gathered out of the middle of the ear; and 
20 Pence make an Ounce; and 12 Ounces make a Pound ; 
and 8 Pounds make a Gallon of Wine; and 8 Gallons of 
Wine make a Bushel of London; which is the eighth 
| part of a Quarter. 31 Ed, 1.; 11 Hen. VII. cap. 4; 12 

Hen. VII. cap. 5.” 

- Of course this must have been the silver penny, 
and all the other weights are Troy weight, by 
which gold, silver, and jewels are weighed. The 

| pound and ounce Troy are also the same in apothe- 
caries’ weight, but differently subdivided. 

In all the tables, 24 grains are given as a penny- 
weight, and not 32. Is this a misprint? There 
were 231 cubic inches in the old wine gallon, and 
282 in that for ale and beer. Now there are 
5760 grains in the pound Troy, and 7000 in that of 
avoir-du-pois. As 5760: 7000 :: 231 : 281 nearly. 
| This seems a proof that wine was estimated by 
| the nobler, and ale by the inferior scale. “ Pottie 
| Pots” and “potations pottle deep” are often 
mentioned in old writers. I cannot, however, say 
I remember the expression of “DBushel” or of 
“Quarter” as applied to wine. 

On looking to other matters mentioned I find 
| China Pease paid only 3s. 4d. old, and 3s. 4d. new 
| sub’. the pound. 

Although I find “Rashes voc. Bridges, or 

| Leaden* Rashes, the single piece cont. 15 yds.,’”’ 

| and “ Bridges or Leaden Rashes the double piece,” 

I find next, “Cloth Rashes the piece.” In the 

Package Tables of Rates Outwards, amongst 

“Stuffs voc. Rashes of all sorts the piece,’; 

“ China Roots, the pound 1/. old, and Gs. 8d. new, 

| 13s, 4d. 1690,” “impositions” are classed with 


| 


| 


drugs. 

There is also mention of “ Vinegar the Ton,” 
and “ Wine Lees the Ton,” and also of “ Sydex 
Eager.” A. A. 


* By a mistake this is printed Seaden. 
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The Cole Fish is the hake of Devonshire and 
Waterford, not a species of whiting. It is caught 


very plentifully off Whitby, where it is called to | 
| was entirely gone, and about twenty-six leaves 


this day the “ cole fish.” 

I have no doubt Tikes means ticks. Tykes 
is quite modern slang for bull-dogs. “Sheffield 
tykes’”’=Sheffield bull-dogs, from their famous 
breeds of that dog, and the love of the inhabitants 
for pugilistic encounters. EsoRACUM. 


Snorrnose Famiry (3S. x. 75.) — “On the 
death of John Shorthose, the vicarage of Stanton 
St. Bernard was given to James Jatt, 1721.” 
This should be James Wall, as appears from the 
Wiltshire Institutions (vol. ii. p. 57), printed by 
Sir Thomas Phillipps. ANON. 


Hripesert (3 8. x. 29.)—I believe few per- 
sons have read more of Hildebert than myself, 
and I send all my reading. Most likely the an- 
notator drew from the same source :— 

“ * Cujus cura sequi naturam, legibus uti, 
Et mentem vitiis, ora negare dolis : 
Virtutes opibus, verum preponere falso, 
Nil vacuum sensu dicere, nil facere. 
Post obitum vivam secum, secum requiescam ; 
Nec fiat melior sors mea sorte sua!’ 


“Tn a poem of Hildebert’s on his master, the perse- 


cuted Bérenger.”—Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, p. 164, > 


ed, 1854, 
FItzHOPKINs. 
Muscnamps (3'4¢ 8, x. 46.) —Muschamps is pro- 
bably in Peckham. See Allport’s History of 
Camberwell, p. G4. W. H. 


Waste Parser (3° S, x.47.)—SusscrI Ber may 
dispose of his waste paper at Loyd’s Paper Mills, 
Bow Bridge, Bow Station: where old envelopes 
and letters are purchased at 6s. per cwt. for re- 
manufacture. Old ledgers and account books are 
also bought. Joun Piecort, Jun. 


Pure Scartet in Ittvmrxations (3% S. x. 
68.)—It is not clear what preparation was used 
by Mr. Woopwarp for “ pure scarlet.” The only 
colours supplied in the shops for it would be the 
two preparations of cinnabar, common vermilion 
and silica vermilion. The common vermilion is 
not to be depended upon; but I believe we may 
safely trust to the silica. Nor can one guess how 
many years are included in the term “ some time 
ago.’ I have employed silica vermilion, which 
produces a pure and bright scarlet colour, in illu- 
minations upon vellum, with perfect satisfaction ; 
and I can answer, at least, for its being as fresh 
now as when laid on more than twenty years ago. 

I have in my possession a valuable folio missal 
of the Sarum use, which belonged to Archbishop 
Chicheley, and was given by him to his niece as a 
part of her dowry, on occasion of her marriage. 
As he died in 1443, this missal was probably 
executed early in the fifteenth century. It is 


[3r¢S. X. Ave. 11,°66, 


very rich in illuminated letters and borders; but, 
like so many other service books, it was imperfect 
when it came into my possession. The calendar 


had been torn out, chiefly those which had con- 
tained the most elaborate illuminations. I set 
myself to the work of restoring all that was mis- 
sing; and by patient perseverance I wrote out, in 
close imitation of the old letter of the rest of the 
missal, about fifty-two folio pages, besides entirely 
restoring the calendar of twelve more. All these 
were executed in black and red, and illuminated 
as the missing pages might have been, the designs 
being copied from various illuminations remaining. 
For all these I employed for scarlet colour the 
silica vermilion, mixed up with thin gum-water, 
and I have no fear of its standing well. 

Perhaps it might be worth while for Mr. Woop- 
WARD to go over his scarlet with silica vermilion : 
though this would not, in my opinion, be im- 
proved by an admixture of Chinese white, allow- 
ing that this is an excellent and durable colour of 


itself, being prepared from zinc instead of lead. 


F. C. H. 
“ Ruyme nor Reason” (3"¢ 8S, x. 67.) —These 
words are used together, of course for allitera- 
tion’s sake, as we say “sense and sound.” The 
exigencies of rhyme might possibly be admitted 
as an excuse for want of reason, but that which is 
“without rhyme or reason ” admits of no excuse 
whatever. There is something like this in Samuel 
Rowland’s “The Knave of Clubs,” 1600 (Percy 
Society, ix. 27). An unfaithful wife, on the point 
of detection, forms a plan to save herself, and in- 
structs the gallant thus : — 
“ Drawe out your weapon, and goe.swearing downe ; 
Looke terrible (I neede not teach you frowne), 
And vow you'le be reveng’d some other time, 
And then leave me to make the reason rime.” 


Jos J. B. WorxKARD. 
This expression, I suppose, was originally ap- 
plied to a poetical attempt, in which the rhyme 
was bad, and free use made of the canon that — 
“ Rhyme with reason may dispense, 
And sound has right to govern sense.” 
At any rate, Spenser and Shakspeare used the 
above phrase in the same proverbial sense that it 
now has. Thus, in The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Act V. Se. 5), Falstaff, referring to his late tor- 
mentors, declares that he had been convinced, 
“‘in despite of the teeth of all rhyme and reason, 
that they were fairies.” 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, that allitera- 
tion is one of the strongest elements which con- 
duce to the popularity of a proverb. E. 8. D. 


I am inclined to think that this phrase is 
one of the numerous current quotations—the dis- 
jecta membra poete—which float about in the sea 
of prose unacknowledged, and so drift about until 
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their origin is almost forgotten. 
being more emphatic than the one word unrea- 
sonable, I should say it is simply because there is 
more of it; that it has the jingle of the allitera- 
tion, and takes a little more trouble to say it than 
the single word unreasonable. The following anec- 


dote is told, but on what authority I am not | 


aware. Spenser having presented some poems to 
Queen Elizabeth, she ordered him a gratuity of a 
hundred pounds, at which the Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh exclaimed: “What! all this for a 
song?” The queen replied: “Then give him 
what is reason.” 
but hearing no further of the matter, and neither 
getting back his rhymes nor receiving payment 
for them, he wrote : — 
“ T was promised on a time, 

To have reason for my rhime ; 

From that time unto this season, 

I received nor rhime nor reason.” 


To finish the story, we are told that Elizabeth, 
not without some reproof, directed the immediate 
payment of the hundred pounds she had first 
ordered. JepHson Hvupanp Smita. 


May not this expression have its origin in the 
following dialogue ? — 

“ Rosalind. But are you so much in love as your rhymes 
speak ? 

Orlando. Neither rhyme nor reason can express how 
much.” —As You like /t, Act III, Se. 2. 


J. WETHERELL. 


There is nothing in it to make it commend- 
able: neither the melody of verse, which com- 
pensates to some extent for the want of sense; 
nor reason, which is an indispensable element in 
plain prose. The alliteration, doubtless, originated 
the popular acceptance of the conjunction of the 
two words. J. W. W. 


Feckte (3° S. x. 17.)—I never heard of feck 
or fick being used except to kick violently like a 
rabbit in the throes of death, or a fat sheep on its 
back unable to rise. May I further observe that 
it is absurd (to use a mild expression) of G., at 
p. 544, praising the Scottish language whilst he 
condemns the Yorks as “barbarous.” Let him 
learn both languages are from one common origin, 
the Norse or Scandinavian, whatever Lord Jefirey 
may announce ! Eporacum. 


Durcn Brertiograpny (3 §S. x. 45.)— The 
Naamregister van Nederduitsche Boeken by Abkoude 
and Arrenberg (Rotterdam, 1773), with the con- 
tinuation by J. de Jong and Van Cleef (Amster- 
dam, 1852); and the further continuation by Ch. 
Brinckman (Amsterdam, 1858), will probably be 
what your correspondent desires. The three works 
comprise books printed between 1600 and 1849. 

W. EAA. 


The poet waited for some time, | 


As to the phrase | Howarp: Harwarp (3 S. x. 29, 74.) —In 


Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal (xi. p. 284) it is 
said that “Howard is the keeper of the ha’ or 
hall; Durward, keeper of the door.” The duties 
of the hayward, five hundred years ago, are thus 
described in the Vision of Piers Plowman : — 

“ Canstow serven, he seide, 


Other have an horne and be hay-warde, 
And liggen out a nightes, 

And kepe my corn in my croft 

From pykers and theeves ? ” 


E. 8. D. 
This, as a family name, can scarcely be derived 
from any such origin as “one that keepeth the 
common herd of the town,” or any officer consti- 
tuted by a manorial court. In a grant by Aethél- 
stan, the Saxon monarch, A.p. 931, to Wulfgar, of 
| lands at Hamane, one of the witnesses subscribes 
thus—“ Ego Haward Dux consensi et subscripsi.” 
It is remarkable that the common popular pro- 
| nunciation of the name is still “ Haward.” 
CARLEOL. 


B. Prescotr’s ANTICOPERNICAN Boox (3™ §8. 
x. 67.)\—Of Mr. Bartholomew Prescott I can give 
| no information, except that he was the author of 
a very interesting pamphlet, entitled Remarks on 
the Architecture, Sculpture, and Zodiac of Palmyra, 
with a Key to the Inscriptions. Lond., 1830. The 
passage inquired after by M. Provner occurs at 
p- 251 of Whiston’s Memoirs (edit. 1753) :— 
“He was of the most fearful, cautious, and suspicious 
temper that I ever knew; and had he been alive when I 
wrote against his chronology, and so thoroughly confuted 
it, that nobody ever ventured to vindicate it that I know 
of since my confutation was published, I should not have 


thoug’t proper to publish it during his lifetime, because 
I kr his temper so well, that I should have expected 
it wor. have killed him.” 


Many similar passages might be cited, but no 
dependence is to be placed on them. Sir David 
Brewster passes over the charge in total silence, 
following the example of Chalmers (Biog. Dict.), 
and M. Biot (Biog. Univer., t. xxi.) The writer 
in the Biograpla Britannica (v. 3243) indeed 
quotes the passage, but only to laugh at the 
“flaming vanity of Mr. Will. Whiston.” 

W. E. A. Axon. 

Hulme. 

MALE AND Femare Bretns (3" S. x. 26, 76.) 
On reading the articles on this subject, I felt sur- 
prised that doubts were being thrown on what I 
had long thought was a recognised principle— 
namely, that the male births universally exceeded 
the female. When I say universally, I mean as 
far as research has gone over the world, and in- 
formation obtained. And I had understood that 


| the proportion of male infants born over females, 
| in the human race generally, was as 14 to 13. At 


a long distance of time, I cannot now refer to the 
source from which I gathered this statement; 
but the statistics quoted in the articles alluded 
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to fully bear it out. And this rule, with no ex- 
ception on the grand scale, has been looked upon 
as a wise provision of the creator of the universe, 
whereby the greater destruction of male life over 
female life, by accidents or war, is compensated 
for. If it be true “that an excess of one sex over 
the other, in population, is accompanied by a rela- 
tive deficiency of that sex in births,” such a fact 
would indeed be extraordinary ; and such a state- 
ment requires corroborative authorities. 

Is it really the case that sheep on fertile land 
produce more ewe lambs and less wethers, and 
nce versd on poor land? I have just put the 
question to a Devonshire farmer, who tells me he 
never heard of such a thing before. Ofcourse the 
testimony of one farmer does not amount to any- 
thing. One writer, connecting the human race 
with these sheep, declares that soldiers, who live 
on poor land, or fare on poorer diet than other 
folks, produce more male than female children. 
Soldiers are very wonderful fellows no doubt; but 
if the great rule on the grand scale mentioned 
above be correct, all other men do just the same. 
My own opinion is, that men are not sheep. 

Che last census shows that there are upwards 
of 400,000 more females than males in England, 
notwithstanding that more male than female chil- 
dren are born every year. This startling in- 
equality in the sexes is accounted for from the 
fact that a vast number of boys and youths are 
drafted into the army, navy, and merchant marine ; 
that the lives of men, by their out-of-door pur- 
suits and hazardous occupations, are being con- 
tinually reduced by fatal accidents, exposure, or 
overwork; but of late years another great cause 
of this state of things may be referred to the im- 
mense drain of the male population of this country 
by colonization, which removes such a great 
amount of the young unmarried men, who go out 
to seek their fortunes in various parts of the 
world, leaving the girls and women behind them. 
If every man in England were to marry, nearly 
half a million females would be left without the 
possibility of getting partners. 

P. Hutcenrson. 


A great actuary, who had studied the subject, 
told me about thirty years ago, that, the more 
ill-fed and weaker the parents, the greater was 
their chance of having a majority of male children. 
As far as I have observed, the theory is well 
founded. : E. 


Pensy: Suittizr (3 §, 
well-known Scotch words. 


x. 67.)—Both are 


the meaning of the former—“ Having a mixture 
of self-conceit and affectation in one’s appearance,” 
and derives it from the French pensi/, thinking of, 
which, however, does not seem satisfactory. “He | 
and gives it a | 
Your correspondent regards | 


defines smitile as “ infectious,” 
Belgic derivation. 
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the word as a verb, but it is more correctly the 
adjective of the verb “ smit,” to infect. G. 

Edinburgh. 

The word pensy is commonly used in the Eastern 
Counties, though in a sense somewhat different 
from what S. L. reports from Cumberland. In 
these parts it is employed in the sense of “ fret- 
ful, peevish, wayward, and fanciful,” and is chiefly 
applied to children when they are capricious, full 
of complaints, and don’t know what they want. 
This use of the word certainly approximates to 
the examples given of the woman nice in her 
appetite, and the little dog equally fastidious. I 
have no doubt of its derivation from the French 
verb penser, from which we have the legitimate 
English word pensive, which means mournfully 
Such a person is liable to be fretful, dis- 
contented, and fastidious; and hence the various 
uses of the corrupted form pensy. F. C. HH. 

The term pensy, I would suggest, is a corrup- 
tion of pensive—meaning, in the application in- 
stanced, that the patient is in a depressed and 
melancholy condition, which deprives him of 
healthy appetite for food. 

Smittle is probably derived from the verb to 
smite: the malady smites, or strikes forcibly, and 
is therefore likely to prove fatal. a Me. We 

Is not smittle equivalent to, or a mere variation 
of, smitten; i.e. smitten by a disease, which if 
contagious becomes a smittle complaint? And is 
not slopt, from our common slop, slops, a pronun- 
ciamento against; more vulgo, a slobbering or slaver- 
ing kiss ? Busnry Hearn. 


serious. 


The term smittle is common enough in this 
part of Yorkshire; in fact it is a kind of everyday 
word, in common use. In a “ Collection of Eng- 
lish Words, by John Ray, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and printed and published by H. Bruges 
for Thos. Burrell, at the Golden Ball, under St. 
Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet Street, in 1674,” 
the word “Smittle” occurs, under the head of 


| “ North Country Words,” thus: — 


Dr. Jamieson states | 


“To Smittle, to infect; from the old Saxon smittan, 
and Dutch Smetten, to spot or infect, whence our word 
Smut.” 

The work from which I give the above extract 
is a very scarce one; but the word is thoroughly 
understood, in the sense indicated, in Yorkshire. 

Henry Moors. 


Greek Carrrer (3" S. ix. 266.) — Lorp Lyt- 
TkLToN has conclusively shown, on the authority 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, that cxevopdpos, 
skeuophoros, is classic, but suggests that oixe, @co 
or eco, might be prefixed to denote the household- 
furniture carrier. I beg, however, to suggest that 
e@co may be dispensed with, as the word 7a oxedn, 
skeue, in the plural, comprises “all that belongs to 
a complete outfit, house-gear, kitchen utensils, 
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and moveables, as opposed to live stock and fix- 
tures,” according to Liddell and Scott, and also 
according to Mr. Yonge’s translation of Athenzeus, 
quoted in “N. & Q.” supra, p. 51, where that 
word is made the equivalent to “all the furniture 
and all the sofas and chairs,” although he uses 


the word orpéuara lest the drapery should be for- | 


gotten. In Luke xvii. 31, ra oxetn, translated 
“ stuff,” means every moveable thing in the house. 
Sharpe has it “goods,” as in Matt. xii. 29, and 
Mark iii. 27. Lysias (154, 37) is also an authority 
for comprehending all household furniture under 
the single term cxeiy. It is certain there is no 
authority for such a word as oixo-cxevopdpos, eco- 
skeuophoros. Whilst then skeuophoros is the carrier 
himself, skeuophoria, cxevodopia, is his trade, skeuo- 
phylakion, cxevopvdd«wv, will serve as a designation 
for his lock-up waggon; and skeuotheke, cxevo0ijxn, 
for his storehouse or repository. 
T. J. Bucxton. 

Streatham Place, S. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED: “QUID LEVIUS PENNA”? 
ere. (3"* S. ix. 511; x. 46.)—Icannot supply the 
source of these lines, but a friend has given me 
an English translation of them, which however my 
pen almost refuses to write, out of respect to your 
many lady readers : — 

“ Pray, what is lighter than a feather ? 

Dust, my friend, in summer weather. 

What’s lighter than the dust, I pray ? 

The wind that blows them both away. 

What is lighter than the wind ? 

The lightness of a woman’s mind. 

And what is lighter than the last ? 

Ah, now, my friend, you have me fast!” 
Juxta-TURRIM. 

Without being able to name the author of the 
epigram cited by G. E., I can, if he is a misogy- 
nist, gratify him by giving it in a different 
form : — 

“ Quid levius penna? Pulvis. Quid pulvere? Ventus, 

Quid vento? Mulier. Quid muliere? Nihil!” 

Witt Bates, 

Birmingham, 

The lines — 

“ Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 

Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or scen,”— 
occur among some “ Verses addressed to the Imi- 
tator of the First Satire of the Second Book of 
Ilorace,” which are said to have been the joint 

roduction of Lady M. W. Montagu and Lord 
lervey, who considered themselves as called upon 
to reply to Pope’s covert satire. See the Poems 


“ As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set ; 
Their want of edge from their offence is seen, 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen.” 

A kindred thought is embodied in these lines, 
of which some of your readers may know the 
author : — 

“True wit is like the brilliant stone, 
Dug from the Indian mine, 
Which boasts two different pow’rs in one, 
To cut as well as shine, 
Genius, like that, if polish’d right, 
With the same gifts abounds ; 
Appears, at once, both keen and bright, 
And sparkles while it wounds.” 
C. Ross. 


BURIALS ABOVE Grovnp (3" S, x. 27.) —Many 
years ago the coachmen of the York and Lincoln 
coaches used to point out, in the parish of Steven- 
age, between Baldock and London, a lofty barn, 
in the corner of the roof of which one of its former 
proprietors was interred. Some of your Hertford- 
shire correspondents may be able to say whether 
this is a mere hoax or not. Juxta TURRIM. 


Lreeat Purase (3'4 S. x. 67.) —“ Wher upon 
he hath bound himeselfe by tackynge of a j* upon 
and a sumsett” (Diary of Philip Henslowe, 1596). 
I read this as meaning: ‘‘ Whereupon he hath 
bound himself by taking of one penny upon an 
assumpsit.” Assumpsit (from the Latin assumo) 
is taken for a promise, by which a man assumes 
or takes upon him to perform or pay anything for 
or to another ; and it comprehends any verbal pro- 
mise, made upon consideration, which considera- 
tion would be the penny in the above case. The 
“tackynge” may, however, relate to a tac or tak, 
a customary payment of toll. The context should 
decide this latter point. Epwarp J. Woop. 

It may be presumptuous in a non-legal reader 
to attempt to give the required explanation ; but 
the latter part of the sentence, “and a sumsett,” 


| is so evidently intended for “an asumpsit” that 


of Lady M. W. Montagu, in her Works, ed. 1805, | 


vol. v. p. 151. WI tram Bares, 
The couplet on satire — 
“ Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 

Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen — 


conveys the same idea as that expressed in the 
following lines of Young: — 


I am inclined to the opinion that the man bound 
himself by “taking a penny upon an assumpsit,” 
that is, a voluntary promise to pay something to 


another. F. C. H, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Oberland and its Glaciers: explored and illustrated 
with Ice-Axe and Camera. By HU. B. George, M.A. 
Editor of “The Alpine Journal.” With Twenty-eight 
Photographic Illustrations, by Ernest Edwards, B.A., 
and a Map of the Oberland. (A. W. Bennett.) 

It would be difficult to imagine a more beautiful or in- 
teresting volume, or one better calculated, at this season 
of the Parliamentary Recess and Long Vacation, to send 


| exhausted legislators and men of the robe, as old Grange 


called them, to see what Mr. George so well describes 
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Edwards brings before our eyes with such mani- 
fest truth and effect. Two objects are aimed at by the 
author of the book before us. The first, the humble but 
useful purpose of obtaining a set of photographs which 
should show as completely as possible the nature of 
glaciers and their various appendages, and of writing 
such an account of them as should supplement the effect 
of the pictures and enable them to speak for themselves. 
rhe next, to furnish information to two different classes 
of readers, by giving narratives of a few ascents of some 
difficulty and considerable interest, suited to the experi- 
enced Alpine climber ; and next, to furnish less ambitious 
travellers with some expeditions of slighter calibre, 
which do not seem to be well known; and some hints 
which may enable them to see sights and enjoy pleasures 
usually regarded as the exclusive property of moun- 
taineers. These objects are successfully accomplished ; 
and while we doubt not that the book will be read with 
profit and enjoyment by many “ intending” visitors to the 
Oberland, that profit and enjoyment will be shared by 
many a home-keeping reader. Our photographic frie nds 
will be especially interested by Mr. Edwards’s “ Notes 
by the Photographer,” in which he tells us how he con- 
trived to secure the beautiful pictures of glaciers which 
add so much to the value of the book, 


Words: An Index Verborum, or Quotation 
with Parallel Passages, of Phrases which 
imbedded in our English Tongue. By J 
Second Edition, revised and enlarge d. 


and Mr. 


Familiar 
Handbook, 
have become 
Hain Friswell. 
(Sampson Low.) 
When the first edition of this useful Handbook of those 

ever-recurring quotations which are, as Mr, Friswell 
aptly describes them, familiar as household words, made 
its appearance we commended it very heartily to our 
readers. As this second edition has not only been en- 
larged but also carefully revised, it has still higher claims 
to the favourable notice of all who, when they meet with 
an apt quotation or well-turned thouzht, desire to know 
the source from which it has been derived. 


Messrs. WititAMs & NorGAte have in the press a new 
translation of all the “ False Gospels” now extant. This 
volume is to be followed shortly by the remaining Apo- 
cryphal books of the New Testament— Acts, Epistles, and 
Revelations, The translator is Mr. B. Harris Cowper, 
who will supply carefully prepared introductions, notes, 
&ec. No version of these writings into English has been 
made for above a century, and no complete collection has 
ever been published in this country. 


Messrs. Lonemans’ Montuty List ror AvGust 
announces two new volumes (vols. III. and IV.) of Mr. 
Froude’s “ History of England,” the Reign of Elizabeth, 
being the ninth and tenth volumes of “the History of 
England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliza- 
beth.—*“ Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, 
D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin.” By Miss E. J. 
Whately.—* An Introduction to the Study of National 
Music; comprising Researches into Popular Songs, 
Traditions, and Customs.” By Carl Engel.—* Sound :’ 
a Course of Six Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain. By John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. 
&ce.—* The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland and other 
Parts of Europe.” By Dr. Ferdinand Keller, President 
of the Antiquarian Association of Ziirich; translated 
and arranged by J. E. Lee.—* Notes on the Folk-lore 
of the Northern Counties of England and the Borders.” 
By William Henderson. With an Appendix on House- 
hold Stories, by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. —( Vol. Il.) 
Completion of “ Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art.”— “The History of Philosophy from 
Thales to the Present Day.” By George Henry Lewes. 


[art §, X. Ave. 11, 66, 


Third Edition, partly rewritten and greatly enlarged. In 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. Ll. Ancient Philosophy ; Vol. Il. Modern 
Philosophy.—* The Acts of the Apostles ;” with a Com- 
mentary, and Practical and Devotional Suggestions for 
Readers and Students of the English Bible. By the Rev. 
F. C. Cook, M.A. Canon of Exeter, &c.—“ Our Sermons ; 
an Attempt to consider familiarly, but reverently, the 
Preacher’s Work in the present Day.” By Rey. Richard 
Gee—and many other Works of considerable interest. 


Deatu or tHe Margvess Campex, K.G.— The 
general regret with which the announcement of the death 
of the Marquess Camden on Monday last will be received, 
will extend far beyond the circle of his relatives and 
more immediate friends. This accomplished scholar and 
kind-hearted nobleman had, of late years, taken great in- 
terest in promoting historical and antiquarian learning. 
He was President of the Kent Archzological Society, of 
the Camden Society, and of the Archxological Institute. 
By the Councils of those Societies, who came in frequent 
personal communication with him, his loss will be severely 
felt: for it is hard to say whether Lord Camden most 
distinguished himself when in the Presidential Chair by 
his strong common sense and business habits, or by the 
courtesy and kindly spirit with which he tempered the 
deliberations of their meetings. A Special Meeting of the 
Camden Society was held on Thursday, for the purpose of 
recording the sense of the Council on the great loss which 
the Society had sustained by the lamented death of their 
President. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of price, &c., of ‘the following book to be sent direct to the 
gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose : 


Lay Barris ~enenigy as edited in 1841 by the Rev. Wm. Scott of 
Hoxton. 


Wanted by Mr. M. F. Carter, Newnham, Gloucestershire. 


ANaotices ta Correspondents. 


Tas Rev. J. Datroxw. Wearenot aware whether El Consultar Uni- 
versal ( Notes and Queries Espanul) is still continued. The sixth number 
ts the last we have seen. 

A Lovea or rae Exact. The question you prop se is a vexed one, of 
which the discussion ia our columns, would, we fear, occupy more room 
than we could afford. See Matthie’s Greek Grammar, translated by 
Blomfield, edited by Kenrick, 3 vols. 8vo, 1837 

T. B.S. We are not aware that any such list can be procured. 
Stock Broker could probably help you. 

E. 8. N. The Pallant at Chichester, or chief quarter of the town, was 
formerly a separate jurisdiction.and called “ Palatinus sive Palenta.” 
itu * RO d rut, from Roman times,a separate palatine jurisdiction. 
See” N. & Q.” lat S. vii. 269 

aan W. Bowe. Bishop Berkeley's beautiful verses on the Future of 

i merica will be found in his Life, vo, 1776, 1784; Aippis's Biog. peiten- 

nica, ii, 255; British Biography [ by Towers), ix. 205; and in Nathan 
Drake's Essays on the Tatler. &c. iii. 66.——The epigr ram _on Prof. Por- 
son's academic visit to the Continent appeared m “ N. & Q.” Ist 8. 
ii. 278. 

W.C. The dialect of Tennyson's Northern Farmer is that of North- 
eastern Lincolnshire. Some letters on this subject appeared in The 
Reader of August and September, 1864, pp. 189, 234, 328, and 383. 

E ry In the article,“ Dr. Polidori,” p. 483 of the last volt ame, in 

i all the ribs” read “ gall the hibe; and in line 15. for “ fo- 
o* focalize.””—3rd S. x. p. 86, col. i. line 6, for“ Munk, read 
** and line 8, for * Edmund ” read “ Bernard;” p. 94. col. ii. 
‘after the Hebrew word insert “elsewhere rendered hail- 


Your 


ete Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 

“ Nores anno Quearaes” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
seved in Monrucy Paats. The Subscription for Stameev Cortes for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publish-r (including the Half- 
yearly Lwoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wussam G. Surra, 32, 
Wetctinoron Sraeer, Sraano, W.C., where also all Commonications 
ron tHe Eprror should be addressed. 


“Norss & Quenres” is registered for transmission abroad, 











